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| Jt is “HANDY” in name 
nd it is “HAND Y’”’ to get 


HIS map shows the cities wherein we have jobbers and the list 
below gives you their names. We urge you to always order 
from the nearest jobber, as he can fill your orders promptly from 


ample stocks of HANDY PIPE. 
































ILLINOIS 


Clark-Smith Hardware Co.. 


Manny Heating and Supply Co. 


COLORADO 


Wensley Metal Products Co..... 


INDIANA 
Standard Metal Co........ 
Ohio Valley Roofing Co...... 
Globe Stove and Range Co.... 
Schaab Roofing and Supply Co Ft. 


IOWA 


Sioux City Foundry & Boiler Co.. 





Isaac Walker Hardware Co.......... . 
Rock Island Register Co........ Rock Island 
Willis Manufacturing Co.......... Galesburg 
Cy te WS Wg sk ceedee seaceadeccad 


Ub CRS rire 131 W. Lake St., Chicago 


. Indianapolis 
Evansville 
. Kokomo 


The Security Stove & Mfg. Co.. 
Sioux City 
Hawkeye Supply Co.............Mason City 


F. MEYER & BRO. CO. - 


KANSAS 


ice Hardware Co.. . : Salina 


Blish, Mize & Silliman Hardware C« ima as 
‘ ae ie is . Atchison 


MICHIGAN 


United States Register Co... Battle Creek 


United States Register Co . Minneapolis 
Northwestern Furnace & - Suppls OA «« 
eo Te . Minne: ipolis 


MISSOURI 


United States Register Co...... Kansas City 


The Meyer Furnace & Supply Co....... 


.1306-8 W. Sth St., Kansas C ity 

. Kansas City 

The Wyeth Hdw. and Mfg. Co........... 
ws -..+.St. Joseph, Mo, 


NEBRASKA 
Standard Furnace and Supply Co. 
NEW YORK 
United States Register Co. 
OHIO 


Favorite Stove & Range Co. , Piqua 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City 


Omaha 


Albany 


G. E. Blockie Heating Co 


TEXAS 


Moncrief Furnace & Mfg. Co. 


WASHINGTON 


Holley-Mason Hardware Co 


WISCONSIN 


Morley-Murphy Hardware Co, Green Bay 


Dallas 


. Spokane 


The Dunning Heating Supply Co.. Milwaukee 
The Badger Furnace Co...........4 Appleton 


Peoria, Illinois 
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TITAN SUPERHEATER PIPELESS 


i no other furnace are the parts 
so easily assembled. 


The combination of many minds 
in heating efficiency. 


Every feature scientifically dem- 
onstrated and with our “Guar- 
antee Bond,” we insure 
efficiency, durability and 
economy. 


You may spend more money for 
a furnace, but you cannot buy 
more value. 


Our service will please you. Let 

us show you. 

Catalog and Prices Upon Request 
Manufactured by 


Standard Foundry & Mfg. Co. 


DeKALB, ILLINOIS 


Northwestern Distributor 


NYE STOVE & FURNACE Co. 
414 Boston Block MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























 TRAoOoOE- WNWAME RES STEERED 


FRONT PANK 


oF °..2 
‘ Living up Wi wit you compare feature for feature you 

, ed will find that this steel furnace has no point 
ro ths mame in construction or operation that can be 
made a weak spot in your sales argument. You 


NOW—and for thirty want to sell a furnace that is absolutely gas and 
years past. soot proof—one that gives your customers clean, 
economical heat—a furnace that won’t warp or 

Our dealer selling co-operation buckle. You want to sell the 


for 1921 is complete in every way. 
It will get sales for you. Write 
for catalog and prices today. 








FFRONT RANK 


Steel Furnace 


Its radiating surface is exceptionally large. It is 
made of tested metal, cold riveted heavy steel plate. 
It is fool-proof—always in order. The furnace that 
gives you not only good profits but safe profits. 


Ask about our agency NOW. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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The outstanding feature in every one of 
these articles which have been published in 


recent issues of American 
The Outside Artisan and Hardware Rec- 
Salesman ord about exceptional suc- 
Pays Big cess in the retailing of hard- 


ware is the fact that the mer- 
chant has not been ¢ontent with “waiting for 
trade to come in,” but has gone out after 
business in an aggressive manner, and 
usually by means of canvassers or salesmen 
from his store. 

There is only one argument against that 
method of securing business, and that is that 
a customer obtained in that way might have 
bought more items if he had visited the store 
in person, 

But what of those who would not have 
come in at all, if the “outside salesman” had 
not called on them, or who would not have 
bought if he had not visited them at their 
homes? 

Have you any idea of how much profitable 
business is totally lost to you through the 
periodical calls of the peddler with his wagon 
load of cooking utensils and other household 
necessities, or because of the regular visits 
of the mail order catalogs? 

And just keep this in mind that many of 
these articles bought by the farmer’s wife 
from these two are paid for in cash, at prices 
which are often higher than yours! 

If there ever was a time when aggressive 
selling methods will bring profitable returns 
—that time is NOW. 

Experience has shown, beyond any doubt, 
that periods like the one through which we 
are passing are also the periods in which the 
merchant who goes after business in an in- 
telligently aggressive manner is the only one 
who shows increase of sales and profits. The 
rest may pull through, but their sales and 
profits are always too close to the loss point 


for comfort, and many of them may have to 
quit—as they had to in 1893, 1897, 1907 and 
1913. 

You have, undoubtedly, some one in your 
employ now whose time can be employed to 
good advantage as an “outside salesman.” It 
is your job to see that he is thoroughly posted 
on the particular lines that you want him to 
work on, and when he has been “sold” on 
these lines send him out—one day a week, or 
every day, whichever you think is best. 

It will pay you—right from the start! 

You are losing profitable business every 
day you put it off. 

© ¢ @ @ 

The worst of the winter is over. Automo- 
biles of all sorts are appearing in greater 
number in the streets. Many 
of their owners who put off 
buying needed supplies until 
the Spring are taking account 
of the things which they require to get their 
machines in good running order for the sea- 
son. 

Naturally, they will buy from the dealers 
-who solicit their trade most effectively. In 
many hardware stores stocks of automobile 
accessories are low. Now is the time to re- 
plenish your supplies so that you may have 
the goods with which to meet the demand. 
You can not sell automobile accessories by 
catalog. You must have the supplies on hand 


when they are wanted. 
@$¢¢¢ @ 


Sell Auto 
Supplies 


Attention has been called in these columns 
to the fact that the Chicago, Rock Island, 
. and Pacific Railroad has 
changed the color of its day- 
light danger signals from red 
to yellow. This was done 
after exhaustive tests had proved that yellow 
is more easily perceived than red in the gen- 
eral color scheme of railroad tracks and 


The Value 
of Colors 
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yards. There is a suggestion for merchants 
in this matter of color. Advertisements, 
whether in circulars, booklets, posters, maga- 
zines, or newspapers, are designed primarily 
to attract attention to goods or service for 
sale. 

It has been found that an illustration in 
color often sells as high as fifteen times as 
much as a plain black and white illustration 
of the same article. This conclusion was 
reached after numerous comparative tests 
in actual practice. 

In his book, “Advertising and Selling, 
Professor Hollingsworth, instructor in psy- 
chology in Columbia University, New York 
City, shows that the use of color for adver- 
tising purposes depends chiefly on the strong 
and lasting interest that all living beings have 
in color. 

“The lower animals develop gorgeous 
plumage during the mating season,” he says, 
“when the attention received is a chief item 
in the life of an individual. The savage will 
barter his weapons and choice possessions 
for bright red blankets or a chain of tinted 
beads. The most civilized of us loves to 
adorn himself with modulated hues and har- 
monious color schemes.” 

Manifestly, the advertiser who can afford 
the comparatively small additional cost is 
neglecting a source of increased profits when 
he fails to use colors from time to time in 
his advertisements. The periodical use of 
color deepens the impression of his business 
on the minds of prospective customers. 

@¢ ¢ @ @ 


99 


An index of prospective customers is 4 
gold mine. But it needs to be worked intelli- 
gently to the full extent of 

Classify Your jts possibilities. In other 
Mailing List words, you must classify 
your mailing list to get the 

most out of it. Potentially, of course, 
everyone on your list is a prospect for every- 
thing which you sell. Practically, however, 
each person has some particular need which 
is relatively of greater urgency than his or 
her other requirements. A woman who has 
just bought a high-grade cook stove, for ex- 
ample, is not likely to be interested in circu- 
lars describing the very type and kind of 
stove which she has only recently purchased. 
But she may be thinking of enameled ware 
for her kitchen or of table cutlery. It is not 
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difficult to learn the more pressing needs of 
the people whose names make up your mail- 
ing list. Some have gardens; others raise 
poultry. Washing machines and vacuum 
cleaners, paints, screens, cylinder locks or 
manual training tools may be foremost in the 
buying plans of a big percentage of your 
prospective customers. 

The thing to do with your mailing list is 
arrange it according to commodities. Under 
the classification of washing machines, for 
instance, enter the names of all those whom 
you know to be interested in this class of 
goods. Do the same with every group of 
commodities in your store. Then when you 
are carrying on a special selling campaign, 


you can concentrate your advertising ma-- 


terial and letters upon the people who are 
most likely to be influenced by it. Thus you 
will get a bigger proportion of returns for 


the time and money spent. 
¢ ¢ © @ @ 


At the top of the list of reasons why men 
fail in business Bradstreet’s Journal places in- 
competence. To be incompe- 

Why Men Fail tent means to be lacking in 

in Business physical, intellectual, or 

moral ability. The least com- 
mon and important of these deficiencies is 
want of physical ability. The history of 
commerce abounds in examples of men who 
achieved great success in spite of bodily 
handicaps. 

The lack of intellectual or moral ability, 
however, is a cause of failure which can be 
overcome by persistent study and effort of 
the will. Indeed, in most instances, moral 
ability is dependent upon intellectual ability. 

That is to say, exercise of the mind 
through the acquisition of knowledge de- 
velops the ability to perceive the logic of 
ethical principles and, therefore, to distin- 
guish between right and wrong in dealing 
with one’s customers. 

Intellectual ability comes from study just 
as physical ability comes from exercise. Con- 
sequently, the incompetence which causes 
failure in business can be eradicated by close 
attention to the pages of your trade journal, 
by studying the goods which you sell, by 
learning and putting into practice the science 
of salesmanship, and by giving your custo- 
mers the kind of service which is honest, sin- 
cere, and neighborly. 
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Random Notes and Sketches 


By Sidney Arnold 





The next time George Harms, of F. Meyer & 
Brother Company, Peoria, Lllinois, buys a hat he is 
going to get a receipted bill bearing his name and ad- 
dress, together with full identification. 

The reason is that he recently asked a colored cloak 
room attendant a question to test his memory. 

As the attendant handed him his hat he said: “How 
do you know this one is mine?” 

“T don’t know that, suh,” was the answer. 

“Then why did you give it to me?” queried« friend 
Harms. : 

“Cause you gave it to me, suh.” 

ok K * 

Talking about the reliability of statistics, L. Max 
Baugh, Retiring Secretary Traveling Salesmen’s Aux- 
iliary to the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. of 
Illinois, narrated the following conversation between 
a physician and his patient: 

“What are the chances of my recovering, doctor?” 

“One hundred per cent. Medical records, show that 
nine out of every ten die of the disease you have. Yours 
is the tenth case I’ve treated. Others all died. You're 
bound to get well. Statistics are statistics.” 

A ak ok 

The average man does not know the real meaning 
of thrift, says E. W. Norman, Retiring President Trav- 
eling Salesmen’s Auxiliary to the Illinois Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association. 

“But there is one sheet metal contractor of my 
acquaintance,” he adds, “who clearly and fully compre- 
hends how to save by spending money. 

“The other day he bought his wife a $75 diamond 
ring. He figures that he will save twice that amount 
on her gloves in the next two years.” 

ens 

Frank I. Eynatten, newly elected secretary of the 
Illinois Salesmen’s Auxiliary, relates a conversation 
which took place between a neighbor and the neighbor’s 
wife as follows: 

Mrs. Smithson—“What did the doctor tell you?” 

Smithson—“He said that I would have appendicitis 
if I didn’t stop irritating my side by constantly putting 
my hand in my pocket for money.” 

+ *x* * 

J. V. Patten, President of the Hero Furnace Com- 
pany, spends considerable of his time on trains be- 
tween Chicago and Sycamore, Illinois, where his new 
factory is located. . 

John says that one can’t be too careful about re- 
ferring to anybody’s appearance and emphasizes this 
general statement with the following story which 
“actually happened” to a salesman he knew: 

One day this salesman visited one of his customers 
in a small town, whom he knew well. As he was pass- 
ing through the outside office he noticed an extremely 
unattractive clerk. 

After entering the private office, he said, “Say, 
Smith, that stenographer of yours is about the home- 
liest girl I’ve ever seen.” 

“She is my daughter,” said he. 
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“Charlie” Meachem, who sells Anchor Brand 
Wringers for a living, is a great lover of children and 
usually has a lot of funny stories about the kiddies. 
Here is one of them: 

Louis’ mother was giving an afternoon party, so 
he was told that he might stay home from school in 
the afternoon. 

“Gee,” said Louis, “isn’t that fine. Nothing to do 
ali afternoon but run out into the kitchen and eat 
cake.” 

* ok * 

Allan J. Coleman, the janitors’ friend, took a couple 
of days off last week, to run down to Kansas City, in 
order to show the natives how a well dressed gentleman 
in the hardware business ought to look when on exhi- 
bition. 

Incidentally. he squeezed in time to call on a few of 
his customers there and persuaded them that now is 
the accepted time to sign orders for window cleaners 
and sanitary brushes. He says that there is no dullness 
in his business, because things have to be kept clean, 
no matter whether you eat or not. 

* ok * 

How easy it is to say the right thing in the wrong 
way is shown in this story told me by Bert J. Hawkins, 
ex-president Chicago Retail Hardware Association: 

“You admit, then,” said an Alabama judge, “that 
you stole the hog?” 

“Ah sure has to, Jedge,” said the colored prisoner. 

“Well, nigger, there’s been a lot of hog stealing go- 
fng on around here lately, and I’m just going to make 
an example of you or none of us will be safe.” 

ok * ” 

We were discussing the improvements which have 
been made in vacuum cleaners. My friend J. B. Mc- 
Carroll, President Iowa Retail Hardware Association, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, cited the subjoined example of 
vauum cleaner efficiency: 

“Mrs. Gadlots is terribly upset over the loss of her 
pet poodle.” 

“Yes, it was very sad. After they had hunted for 
him all day, they found that one of the maids had ac- 
cidentally picked him up with the vacuum cleaner.” 

* * * 

Memory softens the harshness of distant things. 
Reminiscence retains only the pleasant features of the 
past. In retrospect, “the old oaken bucket’’—thick 
with a slime of germs and often dispensing typhoid 
fever with its cooling draughts of water—is invested 
with romance. There is more fancy than fact in the 
lament of the old farmer who rails against warm air 
heaters in these lines: 

Homesickness. 


These modern inconveniences, 
I’m tired of ’em, you bet: 

These grain sieves fastened in the floor, 
By which the house is het. 

They ain’t like stoves, a-smoking hot, 
Where you can lift the lid 

An’ spit down in the embers 
When you cast yer "baccy quid. 


No coal hod in the hull blame’ house 
To clean your shoes off in. 
I’m longin’ for the comforts of 
The old farm house ag’in. 
With yer feet stuck in the oven 
You kin set an’ smoke an’ dream, 
A-conjurin’ fairy pictures 
i In the ol’ teakittle’s steam. 
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Up-to-the-Minute News Siftings 


Items of Interest to Dealers Gleaned from Many Fields. 


National and Local Business Plans, Problems, and Practices. 





EXPLAINS THE TEST OF 
COOKING RANGES. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

We have devised means whereby almost any range 
can be greatly improved in respect of its economy 
without any considerable expense. But it must be 
regretfully confessed that some of these methods di- 
minish to some extent the convenience of the range as 
a general cooking utensil, although not so much so as 
might be expected. 

One of the principal things to be aimed at in de- 
signing an economical range is to secure that no cold 
air gets into the flues otherwise than through the fire. 
This is the most fruitful cause of extravagance. The 
second cause, almost equally fruitful, is the presence 
of hot water supply boiler near the very heart of the 
fire. This reduces the cooking powers of the range 
by 50 per cent. It would pay almost anybody from 
the point of view of fuel consumption alone to put in 
a small independent boiler by the side of the range 
instead of using a boot or back boiler. The efficiency 
of an ordinary small domestic boiler is in the neigk- 
borhood of 40 or 45 per cent, that of an ordinary back 
boiler in a range is in the neighborhood of 12 per 
cent. 

A similar separation of function in respect of the 
hot plate is also fruitful of saving. If the hot plate 
is designed, as it were, independent of the oven so 
that the gases heating the oven are not chilled by the 
hot plate, there is a very large saving of fuel. 

The drawback to all such remedies is that the im- 
proved apparatus is apt to be more expensive and to 
take up more space than does the combined one, and 
space in a kitchen is very often difficult to secure, and 
money is almost impossible to obtain. 





Borden Stove Company Issues 
Catalogue of Gas Ranges. 


A well-illustrated catalogue of Borden Gas Ranges 
has just been issued by the Borden Stove Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The descriptions of the various styles are brief but 
clear and simple. In each case the sizes of ovens, tops, 
height, and weight in pounds are given. 

A commendable feature of the Borden Gas Ranges 
is that, in addition to their baking and cooking effi- 
ciency, they are easy to keep clean. 

Housewives are deeply interested in this aspect of 
gas ranges and it constitutes a selling argument which 
dealers should use to full advantage. 

Copies of this catalogue can be had by writing to 
the Borden Stove Company, 1311-1313 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Many a man shines with borrowed light. 


Lee W. Van Cleave Marries 
Miss Nancy Blair. 


In the opinion of at least two persons, the most im- 
portant event in the history of St. Louis, Missouri, 
since its beginning was the 
marriage Wednesday evening, 
April 6, 1921, of Lee W. Van 
Cleave, President of the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany, St. Louis, to Miss 
Nancy Blair, daughter of Mrs. 
C. W. Allison, 631 Hanley 
Road, St. Louis County. 

The wedding took place at 
the home of the bride's 
mother, only immediate 
friends of the high contract- 
ing parties having been in- 
vited. 

The happy couple will take 
a three weeks’ wedding trip to 
the East. 





W. VanCleave, 
Buck’s 
and Range 
Company, St. Louis. 


Lee 
President 
Stove 





Rathbone, Sard & Company Moves 
Office to Aurora, Illinois. 

Because for the present Rathbone, Sard & Company 
intends to handle most of its manufacturing in the 
Aurora, Illinois, plant, it has moved its office from 
Albany, New York, to Aurora, Illinois. 

The change of location will enable the Company to 
centralize its general office somewhat more than it was 
at Albany. 

Rathbone, Sard & Company manufactures an ex- 
cellent line of stoves and warm air heaters. 





Incorporates to Make Stoves 
and Warm Air Heaters. 

Charles Tisch, Brooklyn, New York, has been in- 
corporated to manufacture stoves and warm air heaters 
with a capital of $300,000, by J. J. Ryan, M. and C. 
Tisch, 31 Irvington Place, Brooklyn. 





Trade-Mark Is Registered for 


Stove Polish. 
Under number 138,938, United States Patent Office 
registration has been granted to The Argyle Chemical 








W orks, In- 

corporated, 

BRIGHITO Brooklyn, 
STOVE POLISH ee Wack 





for the trade- 
mark shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
words “Stove Polish’ are disclaimed apart from the 
mark shown in the drawing. The particular description 
of goods to which this trade-mark applies is stove 
polish. 
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Manufacturer Tells Dealers What They Should Know 
About Incubators to Give Full Service to Customers. 


Effective Salesmanship Requires Comprehensive and Practical 
Knowledge of the Goods in Order to Make Satisfactory Sales. 


Much has been written for the benefit of working 
people urging them to learn more in order to earn 
more. 

But the precept of “Learn More and Earn More” 
can be applied with equal force to the retail hardware 
dealer. 

The more he knows about the things which he sells 
the easier it is for him to sell them in greater volume. 

At this season of the year, for example, there is 
considerable inquiry for incubators—not only in farm- 
ing districts but also in the cities and particularly in 
parts of the 
own 


those 
where people 
homes and have yard space 


cities 
their = lini 


A sale is never really completed 


into your confidence and make a careful study of the 
instructions that accompany the machine. 

In dealing with the three elements and the parts that 
control them, I will trygto be guided by the broader 
principles of incubation rather than the details of any 
individual machine. | 

Heat: This has to do with the parts that produce it, 
control it, and contain it. 

First, never lift your machine around by the edges 
of the top. This has a tendency to cause the screws 
to pull or become loose and the top to raise slightly and 

allow a loss of heat about the 
(iHiiititiiil’S ~~ Space between top and side 
walls. Always lift your ma- 


enough for raising chickens. 

A profitable business can 
be developed in the sale of 
incubators by the hardware 
dealer who knows how to sell 
them in the only right way 
to sell them—namely, with 
intelligent service. 

Practically everything 
which needs to be known 
about incubators in order to 
sell them with intelligent 
service is embodied in an 
article which was published 
not long ago in the Western 
Poultry Journal. 

It was written by F. E. 
Coatsworth, President of the 
Queen Incubator Company 
of Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Mr. Coatsworth does not 
describe any special type of 
machine. He gives the main 
facts that are applicable to 


Siti i iNT 


until the customer is satisfied and 
enabled to get the full measure of 
usefulness from the article which 
he buys. Almost anyone with a 
knowledge of arithmetic and the 
ability to distinguish between a 
ten-cent piece and a dollar bill can 
exchange merchandise for money 
across the counter of a store. 

But this is not salesmanship. 
It does not bring a connected 
series of profits to the owner of 
the establishment. Genuine sales- 
manship is inseparable from ac- 
curate knowledge of the goods. 
It does not end with such knowl- 
edge on the part of the one who 
sells. It does not round out its 
function until that knowledge is 
imparted to the one who buys in 
such a manner as to enable the 


buyer to get the highest degree of serv- 
ice from the thing which he purchases. 


HUET LLY I HAITI OONOGADUONONU AAO 


chine by taking a firm hold 
under the lower edge of the 
case. You get a better hold 
and do no damage to your 
machine. 

Second, see that 
wafer or metal bar thermo- 
stat is set properly and that 


your 


the damper is properly sus- 
pended over the chimney or 
heater. If not, see what the 
manufacturer tells you to do 
in the instructions. 

If your machine is a hot 
water machine, that is heated 
by means of circulating 
water, pipes inside of the 
machine with a small boiler 
either over or around the 
lamp, see that it is filled full 
of water before you light its 
lamp; do not be alarmed if 
the water bubbles over a lit- 
tle. It should, for as water 





the sale and use of any good 
incubator. The principal parts of his article are as 
follows: 

Long years of experience have brought out facts in 
artificial incubation that are now beyond dispute by 
all, namely, that there are three great essentials needed 
to make artificial incubation a success—heat, ventila- 
tion, and moisture. These points are recognized and 
taken into consideration by all manufacturers, as they 
now recognize that a machine operated at sea level and 
one operated in mountainous sections with high alti- 
tudes can not be operated identically the same. 

The humidity is different, the weight of the air or 
air pressure is different, thus the elements that one or 
the other lack must be supplied. It may be more mois- 
ture, it may be more ventilation, or both, but the point 
I desire to impress upon you is, that you can not safely 
operate machines without taking the maker of same 


heats, it expands. 

It is better to know that it is full and have even heat 
that regulates easily, than to have air bubbles in the 
pipes and have it boil and rumble and not produce the 
required temperature and cause you loss of eggs. 

To get air out of the pipes of a hot water machine, 
lift the lamp end of the machine up and down and let 
the water force itself around in the pipes and cause the 
air to bubble out at the point of filling or expansion. 

All regulator parts should work freely and not bind 
or scrape on the wood or metal parts of your machine. 
If they do, you can not hope to get a proper regulation 
of your heat. It is impossible. Again read your in- 
structions and learn each part of your regulator and its 
proper working, place, and condition. It will pay you 
to do so. 

The Lamp’: It was recently stated by a number of 
manufacturers when in a conversation, that almost fifty 
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per cent of the trouble originated at this point and I 
believe the statement to be founded upon facts. 

So many people believe that all that is necessary is to 
light the lamp and it will do the rest. That is a mistake. 
In the first place use only the best oil you can buy; it 
gives the most heat, makes the least dirt or soot, burns 
the longest, hence is the cheapest. 

Do not cut your wicks unless same is necessary to 
get rid of loose threads or bad corners. Rub them free 
of the charred and tip them slightly with the shears at 
the corner so you will get a good broad topped flame, 
but not an uneven one that makes smoke. If you trim 
as directed you will get the maximum efficiency from 
the flame. 

Burners: Burners should be bright and polished and 
always kept scoured clean (soda and hot water is best 
to scour a burner bright—use a brush). A blackened, 
charred burner can not heat your machine on account 
of the fact that the parts that become blackened and 
charred become conductors of heat instead of reflectors 
of it and they do not discharge the heat into the heater 
as they should, but cause your lamp to smoke and the 
burner bowl to heat up and results in loss of heat to 
your incubator. 

Keep the little tube on the side of the wick tube in 
the burner always clean and do not allow it to become 
charred over or clogged up. 

This little tube feeds air into your lamp bowl and 
allows gases to escape, as well as assisting in giving the 
burner better combustion and burning properties. 

See that the gauze or screen on your burner that is 
just beneath the dome or arched top is kept free from 
wick char, dirt, match heads, etc. 

This gauze has an important part to play in the suc- 
cess of your incubator and it should always be kept 
in its proper place and be kept clean. If you leave it 
out, your lamp will not burn with an even flame and 
will continuously flicker. 

Lamp Chimneys or Flues: These should be bright 
and clean at all times and so kept. 

If at any time you get your lamp too high and soot 
up your machine, clean it at once; scour all lamp burner 
parts with hot soda water (tablespoonful of soda to a 
quart of water) and clean all parts of the heater until 
no evidence or sign of the soot can be seen, otherwise 
your machine will not heat properly. 

If you can not get the burner bright and polished like 
new, send to the manufacturer of your incubator and 
buy a new one. Better pay a dollar for a new burner 
than lose ten dollars worth of eggs. 

Wafers or Bar Metal Thermostats: Test your wafer 
in warm water of 105 degrees temperature and if it 
swells to twice its original thickness it is in good con- 
dition. 

You can test bar or metal thermostats by setting the 
regulator tight and raise the heat in machine quickly 
and see if damper opens, then open the door and allow 
the heat to escape and see if same contracts as it should. 

If either style does not work as it should, write the 
maker of your incubator and get a new one at once. 
They do not cost much. It is far cheaper than suffer- 
ing the loss of a hatch. 

Thermometers: The thermometer is a very im- 
portant and delicate instrument and it seems a shame 
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to say it but it is true, there are as many different 
grades of thermometers as there are colors in the rain- 
bow. 

There are no incubator manufacturers that I know 
of who make their own thermometers, but all or most 
of them have distinctive designs and specifications as 
to quality and standard that compare with their incu- 
bator. 

If you have trouble or break your thermometer, in- 
sist on securing one put out by the maker of your in- 
cubator. 

Don’t take chances ; you will not only save time and 
eggs, but have more chicks. Always see that your in- 
cubator stands perfectly level. Don’t be fooled, some- 
times the floor sags or slopes; if so, block up the legs 
so that the machine is perfectly level, otherwise your 
heat would not be even inside of the machine. 

Turning Eggs: This should be done at regular and 
stated periods as instructed by the maker of your ma- 
chine. If you fail to turn your eggs as instructed to 
do, you can not otherwise than expect chicks to die in 
the shell or be crippled when hatched. 

Test your eggs on the seventh day and on the four- 
teenth day. Remove all bad eggs or eggs that are clear 
and show no germs; if you are doubtful of them, mark 
them to see if they show further development; if not, 
remove them, or if rotten, they may burst and create 
a foul condition in your. incubator. 

Ventilation: Some machines are operated under 
fixed ventilation. By this we mean, just have holes 
bored in them and no further way to regulate by in- 
creasing or decreasing the flow of air through the ma- 
chine. Others have slide ventilators or other devices 
whereby you can adjust your machine to altitude and 
climatic conditions, while still others have both types 
on them. 

Different altitudes, climatic and weather conditions 
govern the requisite amount of ventilation of an 
incubator and if the manufacturer has taken your 
climatic condition into his consideration, the machine 
should be equipped so you can meet the conditions in 
which you live. 

Moisture: Incubators do not always need to have 
moisture added, but in some of the high dry altitudes 
there are times when all machines need to have mois- 
ture added to a more or less degree. 

This can be done by sprinkling the eggs with warm 
tepid water (about 103 degrees) or by putting a pan 
of water in the bottom of the machine, or by placing 
wet sponges underneath the egg trays. 

At hatching time beads of sweat should show on the 
glass of the doors if the moisture condition is correct. 

The general results of these elements not being in 
proper regulation is generally dead chicks in shell, 
cripples, or weak chicks that do not live. 

High heat should have low moisture for the hatching 
of strong chicks. High heat and high moisture will 
cause heat prostration and kill the germs in the shell, 
because of devitalization. 

Low heat should have high moisture, as with low 
heat the moisture is needed to give nourishment to the 
germ. Low heat and low moisture will stop the process 
of incubation and the results will be a failure or at 
least a slow hatch full of cripples and weaklings. 
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Good Ideas for Window Display 


Practical Lessons from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 


How to Get More Passers-By to Come into Your Store. 





WINDOW DISPLAY OF CORDAGE 
INCREASE SALES. 


It has been proved in practically every line of mer- 
chandise that sales are increased by showing the people 
of what the goods are made. 

This fact was effectively exploited by E. A. Saur, 
1410 Yale place, Minneapolis, Minnesota, in the win- 
dow display of cordage reproduced in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

The feature of this display which stands out most 
prominently is the long strands of fiber at either end of 
the exhibit. 

It does not require much study to perceive the sig- 


Fortunately, however, although the method is not 
scientific, it works out fairly well in practice. 

In other words, the merchant who carries in stock 
only cordage of the highest quality is likely to learn 
from experience that it pays him to do so. 

Naturally, he applies this experience to other mer- 
chandise and soon finds that he gains more satisfied 
customers who continue to patronize his store. 

Mr. Saur used a standardized, nationally advertised 
brand of cordage. 

This, of course, implies uniform and sustained ex- 
cellence for the simple. reason that persistently adver- 
tised goods must be maintained at a high level of merit 





Window Display of Cordage, Designed and Arranged by E. A. Saur, 1410 Yale 


nificance of the long strands of fiber in their relation 
to the strength of the cordage which is made from 
them. 

Everyone knows that short fibers can not be woven 
together by any process which will produce rope or 
cordage equal in tensile quality to rope or cordage 
manufactured from long fibers. 

This part of Mr. Saur’s display, therefore, is con- 
vincing to the average passer-by who stops to observe 
the exhibit. 

It begets confidence in the sturdiness of the mate- 
rial. 

At the same time, it gives the idea that the store 
which sells cordage of such prime quality is a reliable 
institution. 

Our minds work from the particular to the general. 

That is to say we judge things or men in the bulk 
by individual examples. 

Few of us are so thoroughly trained in the principles 
of logic that we take the trouble to test the trustworthi- 
ness of such a method of reasoning. 


Place, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


in order to hold the market won through the good will 
created by their quality. 

His judgment in the choice of goods was amply 
justified by uncommonly big increase of sales of cord- 
age directly traceable to this window display. 

It required less than one coil of 34-inch rope and 
less than one-half coil of 3¢-inch rope to furnish the 
material for this exhibit. 

The signs are all hand work. 

The samples of rope and hemp as well as the illus- 
trated posters were supplied by the manufacturers 
whose brand is featured in the display. 

Special pains were taken by Mr. Saur to get good 
lighting effects in this window. 





If you think that advertising, for you, is a gamble, 
don’t do it. 





Courtesy should know no favorites. Unless you can 
treat all customers with courtesy you cannot hope to 
achieve great success behind the counter. 
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Fred Ruhling Enters the Ring 
for a Price Fight. 

The life of the hardware dealer in Rogers Park, 
Chicago, where millionaires are as common as office 
boys at a baseball game, is far from being monotonous. 

Indeed, wherever Fred Ruhling, Treasurer of the 
Illinois Retail Hardware Association, happens to be 
there is little possibility of anyone falling asleep from 
the influence of monotony. He is a regular full 
blooded he-man—never afraid to take a dare or to call 
another fellow’s bluff. 

This week he had a full size circus tent amount of 
fun. 

This is how it came to pass: Across the street from 
him at 1546 Jarvis Avenue in Rogers Park, Chicago, 
is a grocer by the name of Sam Hasterlik. 

Sam the grocer put some rigid ironing boards in his 
window and quoted them at $4.50. 

Across the street at 1543 Jarvis Avenue, Fred 
Ruhling has one of the most up-to-date hardware 
stores in the Middle West. He put an ironing board 
in his window of the same kind at $3.85. 

Hasterlik came back at him with a reduction of 
$3.75. 

All afternoon the prices kept seesawing downward 
to $3.50, $3.25, $3.00, $2.75, $2.40, $2.15, and $2.00. 
Then the buying began with a rush. 

Friend Ruhling sold out his entire stock of ironing 
boards at $2.00 each and Hasterlik changed his mind 
so far as to the meaning of his name has any bearing 
upon Fred Ruhling. 

He no longer believes that he “has ter. lick” the re- 
doubtable treasurer of the Illinois Retail Hardware 
.\ssociation. 





Tentative Program of Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Convention. 


Progress has been made in.the arrangement of the 
program for the Annual Spring Convention of Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, to be held 
May II, 12, 13, 1921, in the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

The tentative program as developed to date is as 


follows: 
Wednesday, May 11, 1921. 


10:00 a. m.—Joint Session of the Southern Hardware Job- 
bers Association, and the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Program as follows: 

Invocation. 

Meeting called to order by Mr. George E. King, President 
Southern Hardware Jobbers Association. 

Address by Mr. W. D. Biggers, President American Hardware 
Manufacturers Association. 











Your attention is directed to 
an exclusive feature of AMERICAN 
Artisan AND Harpware Recorp. 
It has the distinction of being 
the only publication which 
gives Western hardware and 
metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these prices on 
pages 40 to 45 inclusive. 




















“ 
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Address: “The Relation of the South to the Nation’s Wel- 
fare,” by Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, Editor of the “Manu- 
facturers Record.” 

Remarks by: Speaker representing the National Hardware As- 
sociation; speaker representing the Texas Hardware Job- 
bers Association; speaker representing the Southern Sup- 
ply & Machinery Dealers Association; speaker represent- 
ing American Iron, Steel & Heavy Hardware Association ; 
speaker representing the Canadian Wholesale Hardware 
Association. 

Wednesday, May 11, 1921. 

2:30 p. m.—Separate Executive Session of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers Association and the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers Association. 

Program for the Manufacturers Session as follows: 

President’s address. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Reports of Standing Committees. 

Address: “Business Conditions,” by Mr. A. W. Douglass, Vice- 
President, Simmons Hardware Company, and Chairman 
of Committee on Statistics of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America. 

Thursday, May 12, 1921. 

9:30 a. m.—Joint Session of the Southern Hardware Jobbers 
Association, and the American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association (open to members only). 

Program as follows: 

Address: “The Turn-over Tax—Out of the Frying Pan Into 
the Fire,” by Mr. Fayette R. Plumb of Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Remarks by certain selected jobbers and manufacturers on 
“Business Conditions in Our Industry.” Situation to be 
summed up by Colonel P. O. Knight of Tampa Hardware 
Company, Tampa, Florida. 

No sessions in the afternoon. 
Friday, May 13, 1921. 

10:00 a. m.—Both associations hold separate executive ses- 
sions. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
Etc., Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARD- 
WARE RECORD, Published Weekly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1921. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Etta Cohn, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is 
the Business Manager of the AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor and business managers are: 

Publisher—Estate of Daniel Stern, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Editor—Richard Moreno, 620 South 
Chicago. 

Editor—A. George Pedersen, 620 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Business Manager—Etta Cohn, 620 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

Estate of Daniel Stern—Leo Koretz and S. Westerfeld, 
Trustees—620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) 

There are neither bonds, mortgages nor other outstanding 
securities against AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARD- 
WARE RECORD. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 


Michigan Avenue, 
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belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated by her. 
ETTA COHN, 
(Signature of Business Manager.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of 


March, 1921. 
JOSEPHINE L.-SCHROEDER, 


(Seal) (My commission expires May 20, 1924.) 





Trade Opportunities in 
Foreign Lands. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés, is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 


_34631—A firm of commercial agents in South Africa 
desires to secure an agency for the. sale of family and hotel 
cooking ranges. Quotations should be given f. o. b. American 
port. All goods to be paid for against documents at bank in 
London or New York. Reference. 

34632.—A mercantile firm in India desires to purchase 
and secure an agency for electric passenger and freight ele- 
vators, screws and nails, corrugated-iron sheets and galvan- 
ized buckets, workshop tools, etc. Quotations should be given 
c. i. f. Bombay or Calcutta. Terms: Part advance through 
hank; balance against delivery of documents through bank. 
Reference. 

_ $4633.—A firm of commercial agents in Australia de- 
sires to secure the exclusive representation of manufacturers 
for the sale of hardware, including all tool and shelf ware, 
etc. References. 

44634.—A mercantile company in India desires to pur- 
chase all kinds of tin plates, wire, etc. Quotations should be 
given c. i. f. Indian port. References. 

_ 84642—A company of commission agents in India de- 
sires to purchase and secure an agency for hardware. Quo- 
tations should be given c. i. f. Indian port. Reference. 

34666.—A trading company in Australia desires to pur- 
chase hardware, etc. This company is desirous of obtaining 
suitable representation to keep them regularly posted with 
quotations by mail and cable of all classes of merchandise 
suitable for the Australian market. Quotations should be 
given c. i. f. Sydney and f. o. b. New York. References. 





Coming Conventions. 


Western Warm Air Furnace and Supply Association, 
Sioux City, Iowa, May 17 gnd 18, 1921. John M. Hussie, 
Secretary, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Panhandle Hardware and Implement Association, Am- 
arillo, Texas, May 8, 9 and 10, 1921. C. L. Thompson, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Canyon, Texas. 

Western Warm Air Furnace and Supply Association, 
Sioux City, Iowa, May 9 and 10, 1921. John H. Hussie, Secre- 
tary, 2407 Cuming Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, Hotel 
Astor, New York City, May 10, 1921. R. W. Sloan, Sec- 
retary, 826 Conwell Building, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

National Association of Stove Manufacturers. Hotel 
Astor, New York City, May 11 and 12, 1921. Robert S. 
Wood, Secretary, National State Bank Building, Troy, 
New York. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, May 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1921. T. W. Dixon, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. Savery 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, May 11 and 12, 1921. R. E. Pauley, 
Secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
May 11, 12, 13, 1921. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
4106 Woolworth Building, New York City. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s Association, 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
May 12, 1921. R. P. Boyd, Secretary-Treasurer, Box 19, 
Rural Free Delivery Number 4, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 11, 


‘Cleveland, Ohio, May 23 and 24, 1921. 
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12, 13, 1921. 
Virginia. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion (composed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Tennes- 
see), Atlanta, Georgia, May 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1921. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary, 701 Grand Theater Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association, 
Allen W. Williams, 
Secretary, Columbia Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

Metal Branch of the National Hardware Association, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, June 3 and 4, 1921. 
George A. Fernley, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 14, 15 and 16, 1921. C. W. Obert, Sec- 
retary, 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 

Mississippi Retail Hardware and Implement Association 
Great Southern Hotel, Gulfport, Mississippi, June 14, 15, and 
16, 1921. E. R. Gross, Secretary, Agricultural College, Mis- 
sissippi. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, June 14, 15, 16, and 17, 
1921. Edwin L. Seabrook, Secretary, 261 South Fourth 
Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Ohio, Hotel 
Gibbons, Dayton, Ohio, July 19, 20, and 21, 1920. William 
f Kaiser. Secretary, 123 East Chestnut Street, Columbus, 

hio. 


Retail Hardware Doings. 


Illinois. 
D. J. O’Brien is having the north side of his hardware 
store at Maple Park remodeled. 
M. S. Reeves has purchased C. Heald’s share in the 
Keeves and Heald hardware store at Eloin. 
Witwer-Tate-Hefter Hardware Company will open as 
a first class hardware concern on North Locust Street 


soon at Centralia. 
The Clow Hardware stock has been sold to J. D. 


Leiper at Decatur. 


John Donnan, Secretary-Treasurer, Richmond, 





Iowa. 

Hiram Stebbins purchased the hardware store of B. F. 
Shreves at Fort Madison. 

Grant Shutter has purchased the hardware store of 
red Selzes at Davenport where he has been employed 
for some time. : 

Findlay and Patten traded their hardware store to 
]. C. Short and Son, of Quincy, Illinois, who will move to 


Bonaparte at once. ; 
J. S. Fisher sold his hardware store at Wellman to 


Mr. Wilhite and Son of Keswick. 
Louisiana. 

P. M. Atkins, Lenton Ethridge, E. O. Brantley and 
Hi. W. Davis, stockholders of the Monroe Hardware Com- 
pany, have bought controlling stock in the J. S. McWil- 
liams Hardware Company, retailers, at El Dorado. 

- Michigan. 

John Kamp, 661 Bridge Street, Northwest, Grand 

Rapids, has sold his hardware store to Brelh Brothers. 
Minnesota. 

The Peick Hardware and Furniture Company of Slay- 
ton has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,- 
000.00 by Eva S. Peick, C. A. Peick and M. Roseberg, all 
of the city of Slayton. 

Elmer Cassem has become one of the owners of the 
Jewel Hardware Company of Albert Lea. | 

Peter E. Vandergon has bought an interest in the 
Hennepin Hardware Company at Minneapolis. 

Mr. Sawyer, of the hardware firm of Jones and 
Sawyer, 3005 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, has retired 
from the business, and his place will be taken by A, H. 
Kalisch. The name of the firm will remain unchanged. 

North Dakota. 

James E. Kelly, formerly of Minte, has engaged in 

the hardware business at Crystal. 
Ohio. 

Samuel L. Bayer will open a new hardware store at 
117 East Town Street, Columbus, which will be known as 
the Bayer Hardware Company. 

South Dakota. 

S. J. Davidson has begun preparations for the enlarge- 
ment of his hardware and furniture store and will build 
an addition of 25 by 60 feet on the rear end of his large 
building at Waubay. 

Utah. 


Borg Brothers of Richfield have been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $35,000, to conduct a hardware 


store. . 
Wisconsin. 


K. L. Hollister hardware store at Delavan has been 
sold to William S. Dupre of Antioch, Iflinois. 
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Advertising Help and Comment 


Send Us Copies of Your Advertisements. Let Us Help 


You Get Bigger Results by Advice and Suggestions. 





The 


Service Is Free. Don’t.Hesitate to Take Advantage of It. 


The original of the advertisement 
of the Bridge Street Hardware 
Store—shown here in reduced size 
—occupied a space two columns 
wide by 434 inches deep. 

It was published in the Belding 
Banner, Belding, Michigan. 

This advertisement tells the read- 
ers that the Bridge Street Hard- 
ware Store carries hardware and 
builders’ supplies. 





Hardware and 
Builder’s Supplies 
The Bridge Street Hardware 

a Phone 156 ” 











No effort is made to sell any- 
thing in this advertisement. 

Merely it is a statement to the 
public that hardware and builders’ 
supplies can be bought in the Bridge 
Street Hardware Store. It gives 
‘two names—evidently of the pro- 
prietors. 

x * * 

Many persons actually enjoy jazz 
music. 

Some people indignantly deny 
that it is music. 

Of coursé, in jazz as well as in 
politics or art there are extremes 
and exaggerations which are dis- 
pleasing to the majority of ordinary 
folk. 

Tastes vary greatly in the matter 
of music. 

But you will find certain forms 
of music which have universal ap- 
peal. 

That is to say, a Chinaman, a 
Parisian, a Hottentot, a Welshman, 
or an uneducated Pima Indian re- 
spond to certain musical impres- 
sions as naturally as they would to 
fresh air or sunshine. 

And this response is independent 
of their reactions toward special 





kinds of music represented by beat- 
ing of tomtoms, the loud brasses of 
Wagner, the gymnastic contortions 


BRINSMAID’S! 


Housewares 


—the second week of the readjustment sale. 


Last week the crowds came, eagerl ytaking ad- 
vantage of the wonderful opportunities for saving 
that the adjustment sale offers. 


This week hundreds of other articles have been 
selected for quick clearance—there are brushes of 


ul kinds, galvanizd ware, aluminum, etc. The prices 
below will gave an idea of the values. 


BRUSHES AND DUSTERS 


—all kinds at important reductions. 





There are auto dusters, wool dusters, feather dus- 
ters, dust mops, bath brushes, bottle brushes, scrub- 
bing brushes and dozens of others. 


30c values 19¢ 
50c values 29c 
60c values 39c 

85c values 49¢ 

1.00 values 69¢ 
2.00 values 1.19 
2.75 values 1.39 
3.25 values 1.89 











ALUMINUM 


—a wonderful group of bargains at 


Lemon Juice Extractors 
Cookie and Doughnut 
Cutters 


Tea Strainers 
Coffee Strainers 


Egg Separators a Set 

Coffee Balls — 

Tea Balls Napkin Rings 

Cake Turners Measuring Cups 

Dippers 

Ladies Seap Boxes 

Sugar Shakers Trays 

Salt and Pepper Shakers Child's Cups 
GALVANIZED 

WARE 


This is a general clear- 
ance of every bit of our 
stock of galvanized ware. 
Garbage Cans, Oil Cans 
Tubs, Pails, etc., are all in- 
cluded, mostly at  hali 
price or less. 


Galvanized | 
Garbage Pails 
1.50 and 1.75 pails 98c 

2.25 pails 1.19 
3.75 22-gal. cans 2.49 
2.50 pails 1.89 


Galvanized 


Wash Tubs 


1.50 No. 1 tubs 98¢ 
2.00 No, 2 tubs 1.19 
2.25 No. 3 tubs 1.39 


BRINSMAIDS 





Galvanized 
Water Pails 


206-8-10 Seventh St 


South of Walnut 


of the bullet-headed fellow who 
plays the saxophone in the jazz 
band, or the soft cadences of the 
violin in the hands of a master. 


So it is in advertising. 

Many persons actually are at- 
tracted by big, black type and typo- 
graphical monstrosities in the way 
of make-up which are repellent to 
ordinary folk. 

But people of all kinds respond 
readily to certain forms of adver- 
tising which are set forth with a 
minimum of emphasis and shouting. 

That is why there is uncommon 
attraction in the advertisement of 
Brinsmaid’s, reproduced herewith 
from the daily papers of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

In the original it was fifteen and 
one-half inches long by two col- 
umns wide. 

There is no jazz in it. 

The advertisement does not shriek 
or yell at you. 

It is set forth simply, but with 
an artistry of type and illustration 
which convey the impression of re- 
finement and sincerity. 

Note particularly that the three 
main individual headings are of the 
same type as the rest of the text. 

Yet the effect of classification is 
just as good as—if not better 
than—could be obtained by printing 
the headings in heavy black letters. 

The generous use of white space 
is as grateful to the senses as a spa- 
cious lobby in a clubhouse or pub- 
lic building. 

The impression of refinement that 
goes with quality is enhanced rather 
than diminished by the frank state- 
ment of prices. 

To neglect or purposely to omit 
mention of prices does not give the 
impression of quality, as some ad- 
vertising men seem to imagine. 

On the contrary, it arouses sus- 
picion—as of some concealment or 
trickery at the expense of the cus- 
tomer. 

o- 6 = 


Write as You Talk. 

If you write your own advertise- 
ments write them as you talk. 

Use familiar greetings. 

Avoid words that are not part of 
the daily speech of your store. 
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Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 


Better Installations. 


How to Sell More Warm Air Heaters. 


Reports of Progress in Warm Air Heater Research Work. 


Ventilating Factories, 


Garages, 


Theaters, and Houses. 





SOLICITS SUGGESTIONS 
ON INTALLATION. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcORD: 

A good many years ago I learned the highly im- 
portant lesson never to be fully satisfied with any piece 
of work that I performed. 
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I realize that perfection is never reached. 
know that the minute I allow myself to be contented 
with the results of what I do I cease to make further 


progress. 
That is the reason why I am presenting for the 
comment of your readers sketches of a furnace in- 
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stallation which has given good results but which, 
nevertheless, does not completely satisfy me. 

Indeed, I may say that this particular installation has 
aroused considerable interest among my customers who 
have seen it, but I do not like it except as a last re- 
source. 

In this installation, there are 15,120 cubic feet, 2,088 


square feet of wall surface and 300 feet of glass sur- 
face. 

We are using a 26-inch inside fire pot and extra 
heavy cast iron warm air furnace. 

The fuel consumption with this warm air furnace 
and the arrangement of the installation is remarkably 
low. 

The sketches which are herewith submitted give a 
fairly accurate idea of the various features of the 
installation. 

I would feel greatly indebted to any of my brother 
craftsmen who would take the trouble to analyze this 
installation in the light of their own experience and 
frankly offer suggestions for improvement. 

Incidentally, it is perhaps not too late for me to re- 
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mark that about twenty years ago I was in need of a 
job and consulted Mr. Hubbell of Townley Metal Com- 
pany, Kansas City, who in turn referred me to the 
Help wanted columns of AMERICAN. ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp. I secured a position then through 
your Help Wanted column with Cole’s Hardware Com- 
pany, Bethany, Missouri, and I am still with the firm. 
Very truly yours, 
ArcH WILSON. 
Bethany, Missouri, April 5, 1921. 





Gets Satisfactory Answers 
Through AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD: 

We thank you very much for placing our ad in your 
classified column. We have had many satisfactory 
answers. We, therefore, ask that you discontinue the 
advertisement as it has fully served its purpose. 

E. E. Purvporr. 


Warsaw, Indiana, April 1, 1921. 
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Peerless Foundry Company 
Publishes New Catalogue. 


The illustrations in the new catalogue of “Peerless 
Furnaces” just issued by the Peerless Foundry Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana, are unusually realistic. 

They give a clear idea of the construction of the 
main portions of the Peerless warm air heaters and, 
in conjunction with the verbal descriptions, convey a 
very satisfactory notion of the principal parts of the 
Peerless products. 

In addition to the “Peerless Furnaces,” the catalogue 
illustrates and describes the “Peerless Coal Chute,” 
“Peerless Register Shield,” and other warm air heater 
accessories. 

The catalogue is printed upon highly finished paper 
in large readable type. Copies may be had by applying 
to the Peerless Foundry Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 





Combination Contract and Guarantee 
Protects Warm Air Heating Installer. 


J. W. Loney, Fort Wayne, Indiana, is in the warm 
air heater installation business and believes that it is 
good policy to have things down in black and white, 
when it comes to selling and installing a warm air 
heater. 

So he makes use of the combination blank shown 
herewith in submitting estimates and specifications for 
such work. His signature is on the fourth dotted line 
from the bottom, and when the blank is signed by the 
owner, we have a properly executed sales contract and 
guarantee, which protects the installer as well as the 
purchaser. 

“Jim” says that he isn’t afraid of making his guar- 
antee too strong, for one of his sources of income is 
the curing of “sick jobs” on which other warm air 
furnace installers have fallen down. 


Combination Sales Contract and Guarantee, Used by J. W. 
Loney, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Contract of Sale and Guarantee 
OF 
J. W. Loney, Heating Contractor 
GILT EDGE FURNACE 


(ORIGINAL) Fort Wayne, Indiana | ee ee 


Herewith I hand you Estimate and Specifications for heating 
i ne os aamadea hanes suena nde ut iibuindedeuda ewes 


I will furnish and set up a No. 


PT Rentcauveunnithnve Dw hcns anew eiadwesscuwibees 4ecdees kon 
You are to furnish a suitable chimney flue. 
5 Will furmigh ........ heating pipes to first floor, ........ to 


the second floor, and to the third floor; all to be fur- 
nished with registers of ample size and of the latest improved 
patterns, set in heavy register boxes, and properly connected 
{Oo pipes in a first-class manner. I also conduct the cold air 


from the rooms to the furnace, in galvanized steel pipes. The 
a Coe coGeL Ge ccd ine cocaine gale ka eee eee Mae nas bad bonoke 
And al! hot air pipes shall be covered with asbestos. I will 


locate the furnace and registers in the best possible manner for 
economy of fuel, and furnish all material.....................0.. 


ee 


and do all labor, leaving the furnace ready for use, and the 
entire job complete in every particular, for the sum of.......... 


lt is further agreed that said furnace, pipes, registers and 
fixtures remain the property of said J. W. Loney until paid for 
RE reer ne mee 
GUARANTEE. Should this proposition be accepted and terms 
of payment be fully complied with I will guarantee said furnace 
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to be of sufficient capacity and power to warm the rooms to 
which said furnace is connected to 70 degrees Fahr. in zero 
weather, when properly used. 

If said furnace fails to do as above guaranteed, I will make 
furnace do as agreed or remove the same and refund the money. 
I reserve the right to make any change in furnace, pipes or reg- 
isters, to make the furnace do as agreed, I to pay all expense 
of such change or removal. After giving the above strong guar- 
antee I reserve the right to place the furnace and registers. 

The acceptance must be signed by the proper owner of the’ 
property. 

ACCEPTANCE. The above proposition is accepted, and 
agree to the terms and conditions. 





Acme Damper Clips Require 


‘No Rivets. 


The chief objection to the old style of damper clips 
so generally in use is that they do not hold the damper 
rigid in the pipe. 

The Acme Clip made by the Carr Supply Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, overcomes the objection and does 
away with the difficulties involved in the old style of 
damper. 

A glance at the accompanying illustration will show 


its construction. All that needs to be done is punch a 








Acme Damper Clip Made by Carr Supply Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


hole in the round plate, put in the bolt, and the damper 
is finished. 

The result is a damper clip, a tail piece, and a strong 
stiffening bar, making a high grade damper which 
requires no rivets. 

This clip grips the damper on both sides and in 
Moreover, it fits all size dampers and, 
required to be carried 


the middle. 
therefore, only one size clip ts 
in stock. 

Full particulars regarding the Acme Clip may be 
obtained from the manufacturers, the Carr Supply 
Company, 414 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, [Ili- 
nois. 





The Western Warm Air Furnace 
Association Meets Next Month. 


The spring convention of the Western Warm Air 
Furnace and Supply Association is to be held May 17 
and 18 in Sioux City, Iowa. 

The Secretary of the Association, John H. Hussie, 
of Omaha, Nebraska, states that a full attendance is 
expected because of the uncommonly urgent nature 
of the topics which are to be discussed at the sessions. 

The members of the Western Warm Air Furnace 
and Supply Association realize the necessity for broad 
and comprehensive cooperation throughout the trade 
as a factor in hastening general readjustment of busi- 


ness. 





Little do ye know your own blessedness; for to 
travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive, and 
the true success is to labor—Robert Louis Stevenson. 























Practical Helps for Tinsmiths 


No Two Jobs Are Exactly 
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Alike. Therefore, the Sheet 


Metal Worker Has to Meet Each Difficulty as It Comes. 


Send Your Problems to Us. 


Let Our Experts Help You. 





PATTERNS FOR AUTOMOBILE 
DASH HOOD. 

Ry O. W. Kothe, Principal St. Louis Technical 
Institute and Instructor in the David Rankin, Jr., 
School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Written especially for American Artisan and 
/lardware Record. 

Mr. Charles I. Scott of Memphis, Texas, desired a 
layout for a dash hood according to his sketch of side 
view and plan. The same treatment would be followed 


this quarter circle in any number of equal parts as 
3-5-0-7. 

Next draw lines joining one point with another 
thereby forming triangles. The point 8 of side eleva- 
tion is projected into the end view as point 8. Or the 
distance 8-10 can be picked from side elevation and 
set as 10-8 in end view. 

This enables drawing those triangles 7-4-8-9. Now 
observe these lines in end view represent the base lines 
or the amount of flare these lines will have when look- 
ing into the end of side elevation. 
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Patterns for Automobile Dash Hood. 


on this hood as we have taken up in numerous previous 
articles. 

lirst draw the side elevation giving it the length 
and the height in front; also the rise at the top and 
the curvature as 1-8. 

This is made to suit the measurements and it does 
not matter how the curves may take shape. 

Next draw the half end view from the center line 
as 2-4-9, which is the half section at front of hood. 

Then detail the outline 1-3-7-10 to suit that shape 
you desire. In this case the top and sides are straight 
with a quarter circle in the corner. (This is as near as 
I can decipher the correspondent’s drawing.) Divide 


To set out the true lengths pick these lines as 1-2; 
2-3"; 3-4; 4-5; 5-6, etc., and set on the end line X-2-3- 
4-5-6, etc. Now by projecting lines over from each 
point in end view as 3-5-6-7 into side elevation, curve 
1-8 as in points 5-6-7. 

Observe this gives you the length, or we may say 
altitude of each series of points. By dropping lines 
to the base X-10 we set these off as shown. By draw- 
ing lines to the points 2-3-4, etc., we have the true 
lengths. 

Careful attention must be paid so that you join your 
lines up to corresponding points. Failure to do this 
will not make the pattern come out right. 
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Before the pattern can be set out, a developed girth 
must be determined along the curve 1-8 of side ele- 
vation. 

Observe the points from center line at end view as 
3-5-6-7-8, give half widths, while the points on the 
curve of side elevation gives length. Working these 
two together, we develop the girth. So with dividers 
pick the spaces from side elevation, as 8-7-6-5-3 and 
set them above end view on center line as 8’-7’-6’-5’-1’. 

Square over lines from these points and then from 
each point as 3-5-6-7 of end view, erect lines to inter- 
sect similar lines, as in points 3”-5”-6"-7”-8”. The 
line traced through these intersections represents the 
true girth for the heel of hood. 

To set out the pattern draw any line as ‘1-2 equal 
to 1-2 of true lengths. With dividers pick the widths 
2-4 and 1-3 from end view and set as 2-4 and I-3 in 
pattern. 

With true length 1-3 and point 2 as center, cross 
arcs in point 3. Then pick true lengths 1-4 and using 
the new point 3 as center, cross arcs in point 4. 

Next pick the space 3”-5” and using point 3 in pat- 
tern as center, strike small arc as at 5. Then pick true 
length 5-5 and 4 as center, cross arcs in point 5. Re- 
peat in this way until points 9-10 are established. Then 
join all points with lines and the pattern is finished. 





Travelers’ Auxiliary Started for Sheet 
Metal Contractors in Missouri. 

A number of traveling salesmen for manufacturers 
and wholesalers selling supplies to sheet metal contrac- 
tors, warm air furnace and ventilating installers laid 
the foundation for a Travelers’ Auxiliary for the Mis- 
souri Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association which it is 
expected will be formed in the near future. 

Inside of ten minutes, after the Thursday luncheon, 
the following were enrolled as charter members and 
had paid in their membership fee of five dollars a piece: 

Ralph W. Blanchard, Manager of the Chicago office 
of Hart & Cooley Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 

E. B. Langenberg and A. H. Probasco, of the 
Haines-Langenberg Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Miss Etta Cohn and A. G. Pedersen, of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp, Chicago. 

George Harms of F. Meyer & Brother Company, 
Peoria, Illinois. 

William P. Laffin, of the Chicago office of the Tuttle 
& Bailey Manufacturing Company, New York City. 

H. W. Symonds, of Symonds Register Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Julius Gerock, Jr., of Gerock Brothers Manufactur- 
ing Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

P. A. Johnson, of Charles Johnson Hardware Com- 
pany, Peoria, Illinois. 

E. W. Norman, of the Indianapolis office of Mer- 
chant & Evans Company, Philadelphia. 

S. D. Burton, of the Inland Steel Company, Chicago. 

J. B. Sauer, of the Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, 
Illinois. 

Harry G. Mastens, of the Lincoln Steel Co., Chicago. 

Horace Saborn and J. W. Brown, of the Excelsior 
Stove and Manufacturing Company, Quincy, Illinois. 
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E. E. Gilson of Wheeling Corrugating Company, 
St. Louis. 

A. V. Hutchinson of Sheet Metal Worker. 

A meeting will be held in about two weeks at St. 
Louis, formally to organize the Auxiliary, announce- 
ment to be sent out by the temporary chairman, E. B. 
Langenberg. 

Every traveling salesman who sells supplies to sheet 
metal contractors, installers of warm air furnaces and 
ventilating apparatus in the state of Missouri should 
take pride in becoming a member of this new organiza- 
tion, because by doing so he will be doing a small part 
of what he ought to do toward the progress of these 
important industries and thereby directly benefit him- 
self and the firm which he represents. 

Applications should be sent to E. B. Langenberg, 
4058 Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri, ac- 
companied by check for $5.00, payable to Julius 
Gerock, Jr., Treasurer. 





Lansing Sheet Metal Local 
Elects Officers. 

The regular meeting of the Lansing Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association, Lansing, Michigan, was held 
Wednesday evening, March 3oth, in the office of E. H. 
Ward and Company. The following officers were 
elected to serve for the ensuing term: 

President: E. H. Warp; 

Vice-President : GeEorGE GREGORY ; 

Secretary-Treasurer: W. J. Porter. 

A talk on cost was given at the meeting by Frank 
E. Ederle, Secretary, Michigan Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association, showing the average erection cost for 
eaves trough. 

Mr. Ederle based his conclusions on actual figures 
taken from four different shops in various parts of the 
states and covering thirty jobs. 

He showed that the average mechanic hangs only 
seventeen feet of eaves trough per hour. A lively 
discussion followed Secretary Ederle’s talk and greatly 
contributed to the interest of the meeting. 





Tells the Story of Ingot Iron 
in Motion Picture Films. 

A new educational motion picture film is announced 
as being ready for distribution by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

It is “the story of ingot iron” in three reels. It 
shows the various steps in the process of making ingot 
iron for plates and sheets. 

The picture was produced in cooperation with the 
American Rolling Mills Company of Middletown. 
Ohio, makers of the famous “Armco” ingot iron. 

Requests for the loan of this film should be addressed 
to the Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 





Moves to New Location. 

In order to be able to serve a wider range of terri- 
tory, R. J. Forsyth has moved from Mystic, Iowa, to 
Collins, Iowa, where he now conducts his tinning and 
plumbing business and carries a stock of hardware. 
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Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of _ Illinois 
Holds Most Successful Convention in Its History. 


Attendance Surpasses in Numbers and Enthusiasm any Former 


Gathering of the Organization. 


When things are running smoothly and there is 
nothing about which to worry, men do not pay the 
same amount of attention to the annual gathering of 
their trade associations as when industrial and financial 
difficulties perplex them and they feel the need of the 
help of practical fellowship. 

It is in such circumstances that the value of or- 
ganization proves itself with overwhelming certainty. 

The members of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation of Illinois who 
gathered in the eighth 
annual convention - of 
their organization April 
§ and 7, 1921, in the 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Quincy, Illinois, realized 
more keenly than ever 
before how thoroughly 
the association is able to 
carry out its professed 
purpose of standing at 
all times “for the better- 
ment and upbuilding of 
those engaged in sheet 
metal work of what ever 
kind or description and 
the peaceful solution of 
all labor problems.” 

In consequence, 


oo Etta Cohn 
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the 


attendance at the conven- 
tion was greater than at APRIL 6-7 
any similar gathering in 
1921 | 


the entire history of the 


organization. Strength | 
Traveler's Auxiliary: 





and enthusiasm were 
added to the sessions by 
the presence of fifty odd 
members of the Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Auxiliary 
to the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of © 
Illinois. 
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Wednesday, April 6, 1921. 

The convention was called to order Wednesday 
morning, April 6, 1921, at 10:00 o’clock by A. J. 
Hermsdorfer, President Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation of Quincy, Illinois. The entire assembly 
then sang the official hymn of the State, “Illinois.” 

In the absence of Mayor Phillip J. O’Brien, City 
Engineer Harper gave an address of welcome to the 
delegates in which he emphasized the need of courage 
and faith in the stability of American institutions as 
the prime factors in hastening the process of economic 
readjustment through which we are now going. 

An appropriate response to the address of welcome 
was made by Charles N. Louis, of Peoria, President 





Program Is Highly Instructive. 


of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of I!inois. 

President Louis spoke also of the activities of the 
Association during the past year and pointed out the 
benefits that have been made available to the member- 
ship through the power of organization. 

He appointed the following committees for the work 
of the convention: 

Auditing: David M. Haines, Chicago; Frank Reu- 
ter, Kankakee; and Joseph Farris, Springfield. 

Credentials: George Harms, Peoria; Charles W. 
Woizeski, Bloomington; and Gustav Scheipering. 

Resolutions: James Barrett, Alton; Joseph Pearson, 
Ottawa; P. A. Johnson, Peoria. 


The afternoon session of Wednesday began with a 
roll call and reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting. 

R. R. Potter, Secretary of the Quincy Y. M. C. A., 
gave an entertaining and thoughtful address on “The 
Average Man,” in which he pointed out some of the 
indispensable elements of. moral power essential to 
success in business. 

Mr. Potter was followed by Anton Ohnemus, Sec- 
retary Excelsior Stove and Manufacturing Company, 
Quincy, Illinois, who delivered a scholarly lecture on 
“Warm Air Installation.” The salient points of his 
address are as follows: 

Address on “Warm Air Installation” by Anton Ohnemus, 
Delivered Wednesday, April 6, 1921, to the Conven- 
tion of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Illinois in Quincy, Illinois. 

“It was not until about the roth Century that we 
find the present system of heat transmission through 
the agency of Steam, water or air to come into general 
use. During the past fifty years the art of heat trans- 
mission has been raised to the dignity of a science. 

“Eminent heating engineers, such as Carpenter, 
Snow, Kidder, Fuller and others have published tech- 
nical books on the subject, which enable the scholar 
of today to master the.science and produce economical 
results that were not thought of in past ages. 

“Some of you may know of the research work now 
being done by Professor Willard and his staff of as- 
sistants at the University of Illinois. They are engaged 
in a scientific test of furnaces and all the appurtenances 
thereto. 

“This work was made possible through the financial 
aid and cooperation of the National Warm Air Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Association—an organization that 
has for its object improvements in furnace construc- 
tion, installation, legislation and any of the things that 
make for betterment of the industry. 

“T think many of you will agree with me when I 
say that much of the present installation of furnaces 
has been done without regard to the science that the 
work required, neither has the fire hazard been given 
the necessary consideration. 
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“Faulty installation of furnaces has put the art in 
such bad repute, that it is not uncommon to hear the 
public say that a warm air furnace is not a satisfactory 
method of heating a building, frequently proving their 
statements by referring to some of their acquaintances 
who are using a furnace with unsatisfactory results. 

“The entire question of an imperfect warm air heat- 
ing system is not a result of imperfect furnace design, 
because I do not believe there is a furnace made that 
will not do the work if properly installed. Unsatis- 
factory results are always traceable to imperfect cas- 
ings, fittings or installation in general. 

“Proper installation will entirely eliminate the com- 
plaint where one or more warm air pipes fail to de- 
This condition when it occurs, 
trouble and expense to 


liver any warm air. 
causes‘ the installer 
remedy. . 

“Tt means a number of trips back to the job, possibly 
installing a trap, to force heat into the obstinate pipe, 


much 
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complete removal of all the work and a new furnace 
and fittings substituted. 

“There are absolute fundamental laws governing 
the installation of furnaces, which if followed will 
avoid failure entirely. I realize that many of us en- 
gaged in furnace installation have not had an academic 
education, and, therefore, all the technical books pub- 
lished are of no value to us. 

“It certainly is an accomplishment to be able to figure 
the pounds of air to be circulated per hour; furnace 
rating based on the rate of combustion expressed im 
sritish termal heat units ; the volume of air in ventilat- 
ing shafts ; mechanical fan blast system of heating ; and 
other technical problems that confront the furnace 
installer. 

“Although we may not be able to use these factors, 
we can nevertheless do a scientific installation of 
furnaces, by following the Air velocities, 
namely: dealing with the volume of air flow through 


“law of 





Reading from left to right: J. C. Neuman, Newly Elected President Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois; 
E. W. Norman, Retiring President Illinois Auxiliary; and Frank I. Eynatten, Newly Elected Secretary Illinois 


Auxiliary. 


or in some cases, removing the pipe and replacing with 
one of larger capacity, all of which often ends in fail- 
ure, causing a dissatisfied customer or the removal of 
the entire apparatus. 

“Some people have the erroneous idea that a pipeless 
furnace will heat a residence of eight or ten rooms as 
well as a pipe furnace. This idea is the result of im- 
perfect pipe jobs. Personally I can not comprehend 
how anyone could be content with a one-pipe furnace 
compared with a perfect manifold pipe system. 

“My own observations in checking over a great many 
installations leads me to the conclusion that most jobs 
were put in, based on guess work only. I could not 
find that any rule for estimating pipe or furnace sizes 
were used. 

“I frequently find furnaces, warm air pipes and cold 
air supply undersized, in fact the entire installation so 
far out of balance that the only remedy would be a 


the casing, which after all is the important factor on 
which we must found our work. 

“We can afford to leave the question of radiation 
and cocevtion of heat to the maker of the furnace. 
We, also, have a right to expect that the furnace is so 
designed that it will heat the air flow within the casing. 
Therefore, the installer can confine his problem to a 
proper distribution of the available heated air. 

“It is essential that you should know the exact air 
supply in the casing. This can be ascertained by 
measuring the area of the casing and deducting from 
this area, the obstruction of the furnace inside the 
casing. This will give you the free air area available 
for distribution. 

“T have seen jobs that had leader pipes whose com- 
bined area was far greater than the free air area 
within the casing, consequently some of the pipes were 
‘starved’ since those of least friction would take all 
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the heat, leaving others to act as cold air returns in- 
stead of warm air supply ducts. 

“Tt is impossible to take out mere air than the fur- 
nace supplies. If inlet, outlet and free air area in the 
casing is balanced, there can be no chance of all leader 
pipes not getting a full flew of air, and if of proper 
size will heat the room for which it is intended. 

“As a general rule we find that in ordinary cellars we 
can not get more elevation to the leader pipes than 
about one inch to a foot. This elevation gives us a 
velocity of 100 feet per minute which is slow, and re- 
quires the use of large leader pipes. There are a 
number of rules based on this velocity that the furnace 
installer may use to compute the area of the leader 
pipes required. These rules are simple and do not 
require an education beyond the ability to add and 
multiply figures. 

“T find that many furnace installers work on the 
basis of cubic foot capacity of the building to be 
heated, and then accept the cubic foot heating capacity 
of the furnace as rated in manufacturers’ catalogues. 

“This is a very unreliable method, since exposed 
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cent. -In other words a loss of 4 of the efficiency of 
the pipe, which through back pressure greatly increases 
radiation of the pipe and casing into the cellar. 

“Actual measurement of the fret work of an ordi- 
nary register proves that it occupies one-half of the 
rated size, therefore a 12-inch pipe should be provided 
with not less than a 14x16 register which has a free 
air area of 112 inches or one inch undersize, while 
good practice requires that the register should be 10 
per cent greater than the leader pipe. 

“The item of area of the register in pipeless furnaces 
is one of its big detrimental features. Figuring the 
register used in one of the first-class pipeless furnaces 
shows a 40x40 inch Duplex register with a 30-inch 
hot air pipe. The furnace on which this is used is 
capable of delivering 625 inches of air. The 30-inch 
pipe will carry 706 inches while the register will allow 
only 352 inches of air to pass, showing a loss of 273 
inches or 43 per cent undersize, from serving the fur- 
nace. 

“There are enormous quantities of pipeless furnaces 
being sold to farm homes. The sale in this direction has 


Reading from left to right: George B. Carr, Newly Elected Sergeant-at-Arms Illinois Auxiliary; L. Max Baugh, Retir- 
ing Secretary Illinois Auxiliary; James Barrett, Re-clected Treasurer Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Illinois; and Charles N. Louis, Retiring President of the Association. 


wall surface and glass surface are vital factors which 
must be taken into consideration. Moreover: the cubic 
foot rating of many furnaces is open to question. Some 
reliance might be placed on this rule if not more than 
324 cubic feet of space is estimated for each square 
foot of radiating surface of the furnace. 

“Again: ‘The free air area in the casing is frequently 
found out of balance with the heater. In view of this 
condition, I would recommend that the furnace installer 
measure up the furnace he is selling and determine for 
himself the actual volume of air in the casing, then 
use up to 90 per cent of this volume for distribution, 
leaving about 1-10th of the area for loss by friction. 
This will make you safe on any job. 

“One of the most common errors made by the fur- 
nace installer is the use of registers of insufficient 
capacity. It seems to be customary to use the smallest 
register possible to serve a warm air pipe. 

“Frequently a 12x14 floor register will be found 
serving a 12-inch pipe. The free air area of a 12x14 
register is not over 84 inches while a 12-inch pipe has 
an area of 113 inches, showing a shortage of 25 per 


been so extensive that our government at Washington 
has taken cognizance of the subject and through Mr. 
Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief Mechanical Engineers 
Division of Rural Engineering has published Farmers 
3ulletin No. 1174 under date of December, 1920. This 
book treats in an elaborate manner both descriptive and 
illustrative the proper use and installation of pipeless 
furnaces. 

“I have reason to believe that the editor of the 
book is a member of the National Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Association. The book is an honest 
representation of facts, and if strictly followed will do 
much to promote proper installations. 

“In conclusion I wish to say that I think your local 
membership should do something along educational 
lines for the welfare of the trade. I would recom- 
mend that you hold periodical meetings, get the bosses 
and employees together, then with chalk and black- 
board, make up trial plans and specifications of furnace 
work, discuss anything that might add for betterment 
of the trade. In that way you can instruct and make 
proficient heating engineers of your employees.” 
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At the close of Mr. Ohnemus’s instructive address, a 
joint meeting was held of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association of Illinois, and the Traveling Salesmen’s 
Auxuliary. : 

E. W. Norman, President of the Auxiliary, spoke 
on the work of his organization and showed clearly the 
benefits accruing from closer and more friendly rela- 
tions between sheet metal contractors and traveling 
salesmen. He indicated that basically their interests 
are in harmony. 

“It is to the advantage of the traveling salesmen,” 
he said, “that the sheet metal contractor get reliable 
material.and trustworthy service in order that he may 
prosper in his business. The traveling salesmen would 
soon be confronted with diminishing returns for his 
labor as the result of lessened orders if the sheet metal 
contractor had fewer jobs and, therefore, was able to 
give fewer orders to the salesmen. Manifestly, there- 
fore, it is to the advantage of the salesmen and the 
sheet metal contractor to work in unison for the up- 
building of the trade.” 

Ralph W. Blanchard, Vice-President of the Auxil- 
iary, cited instances of_practical good directly trace- 
able to cooperation between salesmen’s auxiliaries and 
sheet metal contractors’ associations in other states. 

A. George Pedersen, of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE REcorRD, called attention to the advantages 
accruing from harmonious working together of the 
Salesmen’s Auxiliary and the Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association and promised the delegates the continued 
assistance and advocacy of their cause by AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp which has always 
been foremost in the promotion of the well-being of 
the sheet metal trade. 

The afternoon session closed with a discussion of 
trade problems presented through the Question Box 
under the management of A. George Pedersen of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RecorD. This 
feature of the session proved of much practical help to 
many of the members in pointing the way out of busi- 
ness and technical difficulties. 

In the evening at 7:00 o'clock, a banquet and enter- 
tainment was held in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing. William Fifer acted as Toastmaster and put 
everyone in the best of humor by the witty and clever 
introductions of the various speakers. 

Charles N. Louis, President Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association of Illinois, spoke for his organization. 

A. George Pedersen, of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE ReEcorp outlined the reasons for more 
vigorous and intensive participation in the work of 
trade organization for the purpose of deriving more 
substantial advantages from the force of cooperation. 

John C. Neuman of Springfield, one of the veterans 
of the trade in Illinois who was sixty-eight years old on 
the first day of the convention, namely, April 6th, told 
anecdotes from bygone days. He displayed an ash tray 
made of pieces of roofing tin put on the home of Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 1859 and taken off in 1901. 

Mr. Neuman recently received a fine letter from the 
President of our country in appreciation of the picture 
of President Harding pressed out of tin from the same 
roof of the home of Abraham Lincoln. The picture 
was outlined with nails. 
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George Harms, Ex-President National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors responded in behalf of the 
national organization. 

A. J. Hermsdorfer, President of the Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Quincy discussed the work 
of Locals. 

E. W. Norman, President of the Traveling Sales- 
men’s Auxiliary presented a unique bit of entertain- 
ment in the form of what purported to be a phonograph 
concert. A young lady was hidden in a phonograph 
cabinet and sang to the accompaniment of a real phono- 
graph concealed behind a curtain. 

Thursday, April 7, 1921. 
George Harms of F. Meyer and Brother Company, 


-Peoria, Ex-President National Association of Sheet 


Metal Contractors opened the Thursday morning's 
session with a discussion of “Overhead and Cost Sys- 
tem.” 

His reasoning was based upon actual figures derived 
from a questionnaire which he sent out in advance of 
the Quincy convention. This questionnaire, which is 
herewith reproduced, covered every item of possible 
expense in connection with a sheet metal shop. It is 
as follows: 


The information requested is for your TIN SHOP only, 
namely, furnace installing, roofing ang sheet metal work. Do 
not include hardware, plumbing or other lines. 


1. Total sales for one year. 
2. Total cost. of tin plate, sheets, furnaces, etc. 
3. Total paid out for hired labor. 
ExPENSE ACCOUNT. 
4. Freight and drayage. 
5. Rent of shop for one year. 
6. If you own the shop, what is its value? 
This amount at 5 per cent for one year is. 
7. Taxes on buildings and business. 
8. Insurance. 
9. Repairs on buildings. 
10. If you own building, depreciation for one year at 2 
per cent is. 
11. Value of horses, wagons and harness or automobiles used 


for the business. 
This amount at 5 per cent for one year is. 

12. As 10 years is the extreme life of horses, wagons and 
automobiles, the depreciation at 10 per cent is. 

13. Horse feed and shoeing. 

14. Wagon and harness repairs. 

15. Auto repairs and tires. 

16. Gasoline and oil. 

17. Amount paid for light, heat, power and water. 

18. Charcoal, acid, rosin, soldering, coppers. 

19. Ladders and tools, lost or broken and replaced. 

20. Scaffolds, brackets and ropes used up or replaced. 

21. Amount paid out for bookkeeping, collecting, etc. 

22. Loss of bad accounts. 

23. Stamps and stationery. 

24. Advertising. 

25. Amount paid out for soliciting and estimating, if some- 
body is engaged for this purpose. 

26. Dues for trade associations and subscriptions for trade 
papers. 

27. Railroad and carfare that cannot be charged to your cus- 
tomer. 

28. Cost of labor and material doing work over, for which 
no charge can be made. 

29. Compensation and liability insurance. 

30. Mention any other expense that can not be charged 
directly to your customer. 

31. What wage per hour do you pay tinners? 

32. If you engaged somebody to manage your sheet metal 
business, what salary per year would you consider as a 
reasonable amount? 

33. What is the average number of men you employ? 


Mr. Harms was careful to get information from 
practically every part of the state. For the guidance 
of the entire membership in working out the overhead 
and cost system he tabulated the figures in a typical 
table of overhead in such a manner that it is extremly 
easy to apply the table to any particular business of the 
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sheet metal shop. The table is reproduced herewith 
in the center of this page. 


An address on “Vocational Training in Public 
Schools” was delivered by A. M. Mercker, Professor 
of Vocational Training, Public Schools, Quincy, Ili- 
nois. The main features of his address are as follows: 

Address on “Vocational Training in Public Schools” 
By A. M. Mercker, Professor of Vocational Training, 
Public Schools, Quincy, Illinois, Delivered April 7, 1921, to 
the Convention of Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Illinois. 

“When thinking of the classroom, we are accus- 
tomed to thinking of things quite apart from the work- 
a-day world. This is especially true among men past 
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course are outside of the compulsory part-time school 
age). Also, out of the 1,000,000 who yearly leave our 
all day schools to enter upon some wage earning oc- 
cupation, only 2 per cent have received any training 
whatsoever for the occupations. Should we wonder 
then that this vocational education program is getting 
on at a surely stride? 

“We Americans demand the thing most democratic, 
the thing which helps most people. We know that a 
great majority of our boys and girls leave our all day 
schools before completing even an elementary educa- 
tion. If, then, 98 per cent of our youth who do leave 
school go without any specific training for a life work, 
we surely are on the right road to a most democratic 








Table of Overhead Costs Compiled by George Harms from Answers to Questionnaire which He Sent out to Sheet 
Metal Shops of Illinois. 





Total sales ...... Lonevecedssczeses $18,000.00 $16,000.00 $10,000.00 $28,000.00 $34,003.90 $10.558.60 $16, 000.00 $18, 600.00 $12,000.00 
Cost of merchandise.............. 4,500.00 4,300.00 6,000.00 17,500.00 20,902.45 6,200.00 9,600.00 300.00 4,000.00 
0 eS er 6,000.00 4,500.00 1,000.00 3,380.00 5,352.28 1,500.00 9 ,300.00 3'300.00 4, "400. 00 
Total cost of mdse. and labor.... 11,500.00 8,800.00 7,000.00 20,880.00 26, 254.73 7,700.00 11,900.00 8,600.00 8,400.00 
Freight and drayage............. 450,00 350.00 100.00 150.00 995.59 250.00 300.00 100.00 175.00 
PD has etcgetang she ase aie 360.00 WO tedhnces sanindds Stkehed’ 120.00 390.00 75.00 300.00 
Value of shop if owned.......... 5,000.00 ........ Se Se Mee nk deseneee. pcbestad webueces 
5% on investment............... 250.00 ........ 125.00 100.00 DT atesteis amhansiex Skbcalee’ seataee 
errr Ee ‘Sssenees 50.00 40.00 DEY nn ndindede: gute Cepek cele ee 
TOK BE BOOMER. 660 cicccccccsss ae 150.00 274.53 Se: “Gre ecdes 40.00 37.50 41.00 
RRSP ee oir ne aS er 100.00 Tit! ee a B® ncccodes 
Value of autos, horses and wagons 1,000.00 J Saree 750.00 950.00 a ee 500.00 400.00 
5% on investment................ 50.00 ea 37.50 47.50 SEE "ed acdace 25.00 20.00 
10% depreciation ................ 100.00 75.00 95.00 Fs eer 50.00 40.00 
Horse feed and shoeing.......... ........ DT dubivenes :cedathads bkateaee Mehbheen wessdine ‘timsaed “anaes 
Wagon and harness repairs....... ........ RT Gbcittdnatle wa iii eee ee ee cd Se cet 
Auto repairs and tires............ a 200.00 175.00 55.00 10.00 181.75 35.00 100.00 
EE Oe PEE re 60.00 60.00 300.00 80.00 65.00 131.43 30.00 65.00 
Light, heat, power and water..... 120.00 54.00 25.00 56.00 100.00 35.00 25.00 10.00 125.00 
Charcoal, acid, soldering coppers. . 25.00 17.50 25.00 10.00 80.00 40.00 25.00 25.00 20.00 
Ladders and tools, lost or broken. 15.00 15.00 25.00 50.00 50.00 15.00 12.00 25.00 20.00 
Scaffolds, brackets and ropes..... ........ 9.00 25.00 30.00 26.00 12.00 62.00 15,00 35.00 
Bookkeeping, collecting and cost of 

DY trent eadibeencene esse’ 240.00 200.00 50.00 900.00 1,200.00 200.00 0 ee 
Re I i cd taped Mabe s ene 8.75 100.00 100.00 220.00 50.00 30.00 65.00 40.00 
Stamps and stationery........... 300.00 10.00 25.00 25.00 40.00 35.00 24.00 5.00 30.00 
PE oc cccadinenuebenedte 200.00 6.00 35.00 50.00 70.00 12.00 50.00 12.00 45.00 
Dues to trade associations and 

Pere 10.00 5.00 75.00 5.00 10.00 5.00 49.50 5.00 2.0 
Railroad fare not charged to cus- 

EEE REIS 50.00 36.00 60.00 ae 25,00 10.00 12.00 15.00 
Cost of labor and material doing 

Is ocak catencedaeacnus -6aaeeens eee DN Cocks ~seeeeake: switwkan akan ecnees 
Compensation and liability insur- 

SU ciedisidénnenteasee de wide 210.00 185.06 65.00 75.00 145.00 90.00 __ See 90.00 
Salary of proprietor.............. 2,600.00 2,000.00 1,500.00 1,800.00 2,000.00 1,500.00 1,800.00 1,800.00 1,500.00 
I vi censcschucsentese 5,340.00 3,266.25 2,800.00 4,513.03 5,812.09 2,584.00 3,780.98 2,336.50 2,663.00 
Merchandise and labor........... 11,500.00 8800.00 7,000.00 20,880.00 26,254.73 7,700.00 11,900.00 8,600.00 8,400.00 
, RP ese re 16,840.00 12,066.25 9,800.00 25,393.03 32,066.82 10,284.00 15,680.98 10,936.50 11,063.00 
SE Ey rer ery eee 1,160.00 3,933.75 200.00 2,606.97 1,937.08 274.60 319.02 2,663.50 937.00 
% of expense on mdse. and labor. 46.4 37.1 40.0 21.5 22.1 33.5 31.7 27.1 31.7 








middle age. The vocational education movement, as 
a part of our public school program, is of comparative 
recent date. 

“The Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Bill has 
now been in effect about four years. With this federal 
act as an official stamp upon practical education and 
the funds created by it together with State and local 
cooperation, we are getting well under way for effec- 
tive vocational training in our public schools. 

“The late war was instrumental in bringing out 
some facts concerning the need for practical schooling. 
We learned that practical training was being sadly 
neglected. According to the reports from the Federal 
Vocational Board, there are in the United States about 
4,000,000 workers between 14 and 18 years of age; 
of these but 3%4 per cent are receiving part time 
schooling. 

“Out of 10,000,000 workers over 18 years of age 4 
of 1 per cent are enrolled in evening schools (these of 


education. We are helping those who can not take 
advantage of our school system by establishing schools 
wherein they can learn to earn while they are earning. 

“The Illinois law requires eight hours a week for 
boys and girls in employment during the period in 
which the public schools of the particular community 
are in session. The hours being from eight o'clock in 
the forenoon to five o’clock in the afternoon on all 
regular business days except Saturday afternoon. The 
eight hours a week spent in school shall constitute a 
part of the hours per week the child is permitted by 
law to work. 


“Three distinct phases of education are encouraged 
under the part-time program; General continuation ; 
Trade extension; and Commercial part-time. The ap- 
plication is made most effective in that it recognizes 
that certain Gccupations exist in a community for which 
training can be given, in either a general or a specific 
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way. It is quite safe to say that the majority of 
workers of continuation school age are not working 
at a trade for which any special training is possible. 

“But, nevertheless, there is no doubt that these young 
workers should be under a well organized influence 
which has at heart both the employer and the worker. 

“The general continuation school plan provides prac- 
tical guidance courses; courses related to the trades; 
and civic and cultural courses. About 50 per cent of 
the time in a general course should be spent in prac- 
tical tryout work; 30 to 35 per cent in related work 
such as drawing, mathematics, and trade science; and 
the remaining 15 to 20 per cent in civic and academic 
subjects. 

“In case a pupil comes into the part-time school as 
an apprentice to a particular trade, he classifies in a 
trade extension class. This is a highly specialized 
course wherein his practical work is done along lines 
pertaining to the particular trade at which he is an 
apprentice. The related matter is that relative to the 
special trade. The civic and academic course is cul- 
tural but good practice has adopted a subject matter 
of direct interest to the worker. 

“As a result of numerous communications with 
employers and experts in the trades we find these men 
hopeful that the schools give greater emphasis upon 
the particular subjects related to the trades and allow 
the actual shop training to be acquired on the job 
under the foreman. 

“This seems most logical and is meeting the heartiest 
approval of school people. The best plan, then, for 
our part-time schools seems to be about as follows: 

“Tf a worker is not working at any particular trade, 
allow him 50 per cent of his school time for practical 
work as a finding or tryout program so that he may 
select a trade for which he is fitted; if a worker has 
already Selected a particular trade and comes to school 
as an apprentice, then teach him the things directly 
related to that trade and permit him to get most of the 
actual experience on the job; the latter case would also 
apply to commercial workers. 

“This does not in any way weaken our vocational 
education program. It strengthens it in that it enlists 
the confidence and cooperation of the employer and 
the expert in the trades. It is a working-together plan. 
Both school men and the tradesmen are necessary to 
have good vocational education. We find that. the 
school man is helpless when he is called upon to 
analyze the trades for teaching purposes. 

“The tradesman who knows all about his trade is 
quite as helpless in the art of logically unfolding his 
information so as to make it teachable. Therefore, in 
order to get results both must work together; the 
tradesman supplying the actual content and the edu- 
cator arranging it for teaching. 

“As the work progresses and having once reached 
out to the full extent, the near future will see every 
school community teaching the boys and girls at work; 
teaching them about their work and developing their 
abilities, keeping them alive to the best American 
thought and increasing the vocational efficiency of the 
community, the State and the Nation.” 

At the conclusion of Professor Mercker’s address 
a number of topics were presented for consideration 
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through the Question Box under the direction of A. 
George Pedersen of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARD- 
WARE RECORD. 

The concluding session of the convention began 
Thursday afternoon at 2:00 o'clock, and was devoted 
chiefly to routine business. 

The following members were elected to serve as 
officers for the ensuing term: 

President: Joon C. NeEuMAN, Springfield ; 

Vice-President: A. J. HERMSDORFER, Quincy ; 

Secretary: G. J. Georce, Springfield ; 

Treasurer: JAMES Barrett, Alton, (re-elected). 

Directors: Charles N. Louis, Peoria, for three years ; 
Harry C. Knisely, Chicago, for one year. 

The other director is Harry Butler of Bloomington 
who has two years more to serve of his term of office. 

The selection of the conventoin city for 1922 was 
left to the discretion of the Board of Directors. 

A standing vote of thanks was given to A. George 
Pedersen, to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
;REcORD, and to other trade papers for their co- 
operation. 

Also standing vote of thanks were given to the re- 
tiring officers of the Auxiliary, the Quincy Local, and 
the Entertainment Committee for their warm hearted 
hospitality and entertainment. 


Conventionalities. 

Ralph W. Blanchard, Manager of the Chicago 
Branch of the Hart & Cooley Company, was one of 
the busiest men in Quincy, as he was supervising the 
preparation of the excellent menu for the banquet, and 


’ he showed his executive ability by getting the banquet 


program printed between 2 and 5 p. m. on Wednesday. 

The automobile ride was greatly enjoyed, about 35 
cars being in the line-up. The route was through three 
of the beautiful natural parks of Quincy. 

George B. Carr, of the Carr Supply Company, Chi- 
cago, evidently has a lot of friends among the Illinois 
sheet metal contractors, for on Wednesday evening his 
right hand was so tired that he had to eat with his 
left hand. ; 

“Bill” P. Laffin, of the Chicago office of the Tuttle 
& Bailey Manufacturing Company, was busy explain- 
ing to the folks that, in spite of the many rumors to 
the contrary, he had not yet decided to join the ranks 
of the Benedicts. 

J. Harvey Manny, of the Manny Heating Supply 
Company, Chicago, and Howard Robinson of the 
Robinson Furnace Company, Chicago, are getting to 
be known among the auxiliaries as Damon and Pythias, 
because they always travel together. 

EK. W. Norman, the President of the Auxiliary, 
is entitled to a great big share of the credit for the suc- 
cess of the Convention. He gave a great deal of his 
time toward the preliminary work. 

Those “heavenly twins” from St. Louis—‘‘Jule” 
Gerock and “Herb” Symonds—were of course present. 
If there is a gathering of sheet metal contractors within 
a night’s ride from the Anheuser town down on the 
Mississippi, they couldn’t be kept away. 

Pete Johnson, of the Charles Johnson Hardware 
Company, Peoria, was very much in evidence, but 
many of his friends wanted to know why Carl wasn’t 
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along, and “Pete” told them that he was quite able to 
travel alone. 

“Jess” McHenry, Manager of the Furnace Depart- 
ment of the Bridge & Beach Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, is a staunch believer in the efficiency of the 
warm air furnace and isn’t afraid to argue the point 
with any one who may happen to think otherwise. 

Among the useful souvenirs given out were two very 
fine remembrances from the Excelsior Stove & Manu- 
facturing Company, Quincy. One was a handsome 
watch fob bearing the trademark of their National 
stoves and warm air furnaces. The other was a com- 
bination card case and bill fold. 

F. Meyer & Brother Company, Peoria, presented 
each one at the banquet with a leather bound memo 
book and a patent pencil with ready-sharp points. 

The Hart & Cooley Manufacturing Company, New 
Britain, Connecticut, distributed key rings in leather 
folds. 

The Traveling Salesmen’s Auxiliary now has a 
membership of eighty and expectations are that by the 
1922 Convention the roll will be more than doubled. 
The boys are certainly taking hold and many compli- 
ments were paid them for their excellent work in assist- 
ing in organizing Locals in various cities. 

E. B. Langenberg, Secretary of the Haynes-Langen- 
berg Manufacturing Company, Saint Louis, was one 
of the busy visitors at the Convention. “E. B.” doesn't 
miss more than one—if any at all—of the gatherings of 
sheet metal contractors, no matter where they are held, 
and he has always has something good to offer for the 
welfare of the industry. 

E. C. English, of the Sykes Company, Chicago, was 
among those present. He has many friends among the 
sheet metal contractors of Illinois. 

The Inland Steel Company, Chicago, was represented 
by S. D. Burton, who says that some of these days he 
is going to have a customer—at least one—in every 
city, town and hamlet in illinois, where there is a sheet 
metal shop. He has quite a lot of them now. 





J. B. Sauer, of the Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, 
had his coat off working for the success of the Conven- 
tion, and to make sure that he wouldn't get out of the 
habit, he was made Treasurer of the Auxiliary. 





Illinois Sheet Metal Auxiliary 
Elects New Officers. 


The annual meeting of the Travelers’ Auxiliary of 
the Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association was 
held Thursday forenoon, April 7th, at the Chamber of 
Commerce, Quincy. 

President E. W. Norman made a report of the activi- 
ties of the organization during the past year, followed 
by the reports of Secretary L. M. Baugh and Treas- 
urer George B. Carr, all of which were accepted and 
placed on file. 

Ralph W. Blanchard was then called on to present 
his report on constitution and by-laws, which was ac- 
cepted with minor changes. 

This was followed by a spirited election of officers 
for the ensuing year, the result being as follows: 

President—P. A. Johnson, of the Charles Johnson 
Hardware Company, Peoria. 
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Vice-President—L. A. Denoyer, of the Chicago office 
of the Canton Art Metal Company, Canton, Ohio. 

Secretary—Frank Eynatten, of A. A. Bushnell & 
Company, Peoria. 

Treasurer—J. B. Sauer, of the Meyer Furnace Com- 
pany, Peoria. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—George B. Carr, 
Supply Company, Chicago. 

Directors—E. W. Norman, chairman, Oliver Engle- 
dew, J. G. Holch, and W. N. Bivens. 

Ralph W. Blanchard was the first man to be nomi- 
nated for the presidency of the Auxiliary, but stated 
that his duties were such that it was physically impos- 
sible for him to take on this work and, therefore, asked 
that his name be not considered. 

The present membership roll appeared in alphabetical 
order on the banquet program in such a form that the 
sheet metal contractors—all of whom took their pro- 
grams with them—can use them for easy reference 
when traveling salesmen call on them. “You scratch 
my back, and I'll scratch yours,” is the idea behind this 


of the Carr 





reference list. 

It was decided that three members who will attend 
the National Convention of Sheet Metal Contractors 
at Pittsburgh are to be named as official representatives 
of the Auxiliary to confer with similar bodies from 
other states on the matter of forming a national organ- 
ization. 





Opposes Price-Cutting in the 
Sheet Metal Trade. 


Declaring that price-cutting has hindered business 
instead of stimulating it, F. E. McBride, president of 
the Ohio Metal & Manufacturing Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, has sent a vigorous letter on the subject to all 
the members of the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association of Dayton. 

Otto Young, Secretary of the Dayton Association, 
sends us his copy of the letter and declares that it is a 
splendid example of practical cooperation by a pro- 
gressive jobber with the Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association. Here is the text of the letter: 

“Mr. Otto Young, Secretary, 

“Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, 
“Dayton, Ohio. 

“Dear Sir: 

“During the past month we have heard of excessive 
price cutting by members and non-members of the 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. 

“The cause for this complaint is attributed mostly 
to men who have solicited work from house io house, 
who do not operate a shop, who have no tools or equip- 
ment and who do not employ labor. 

“They have but a small conception of a legitimate 
profit and in their desire to secure business have 
greatly disrupted prices, thereby casting a reflection on 
the contractor, who figures in his bid his overhead 
expenses, a reasonable profit and the taking care of his 
obligations. 

“This price-cutting campaign has not stimulated 
business, but has hindered it considerably. 

“It is about time that Contractors awaken to this 
situation and make an effort to figure in a businesslike 
manner, because a continuance of this policy will bring 
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the Sheet Metal trade down on a basis of common 
labor: , 

“We wish to protect the Contractor to the best of 
our ability and to render any assistance possible in the 
prevention of this price-cutting campaign. 

“Our policy in the future will be the same as in the 
past, we do not solicit business or furthermore will not 
accept it from contractors who do not operate a shop. 

“Now if you will have the trade flourish in the 
future, if you will have the Sheet Metal craft progress 
instead of decline, if you think your business requires 
any degree of ability, then go into those costs a little 
more thoroughly and then add a legitimate profit. 

Yours very truly, 
THe Onto METAL & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
F. E. McBride, President.” 





Trade Development Committee 
Mails Final Questionnaire. 

Paul F. Brandstedt of Washington, D. C., Chairman 
of the Trade Development Committee, National As- 
sociation of Sheet Metal Contractors, has mailed out 
to local secretaries the final questionnaire on the sur- 
vey work of his committee. 

It is hoped to have all the data regarding possibilities 
of trade enlargement in various parts of the country 
ready for presentation at the forthcoming convention 
of the National Association which is to be held in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, June 14, 15, 16, and 17, 1921. 

The letter covering the final phases of the survey 
work is as follows: 

To ail Local Secretaries : 

This is the third and last installment of the survey 
work ‘by the Trade Development Committee, and we 
most urgently request that you have this attended to 
by your local committee, so as to be in the hands of 
the undersigned not later than May Ist, 1921. 

We also urgently request that for such associa- 
tions that have not answered the previous questionnaire, 
to do so at once, as the final results can not be called 
complete without your answers. The entire matter 
will be reported at the Pittsburgh Convention, for the 
purpose of showing what our trade is doing to promote 
its own interests. 

EIGHTH: Repair Work. 

a. What gauge galvanized iron do you use in repair 
work ? 

b. What coating tin do you use in your repair work ? 

c. What gauge iron do you use in your spout and 
gutter ? 

d. What kind of paint do you use, prepared or 
mixed, in shop? 

e. Can you have your association pass a rule not to 
use light materials for up-keep and new work? 

NINTH: Local Association Promotion Work. 

a. Will you visit your local architects and take up 
the question of using Sheet Metal for: 

Cornices ? 

Tin Roofing? 

Any Other Work? 

b. Will you take the question of Fire Protection up 
with the proper local authorities in every particular ? 

c. Will you take up the question of rating tin roofing 
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higher than composition roofing with your local Un- 
derwriters? (If we make this demand from all sec- 
tions it may be possible to get action.) 

d.. Will you furnish the National Committee with at 
least 3 photographs of representative sheet metal jobs 
from your locality, with full particulars and specifica- 
tions? 2 

Conclusion: We again request you to make returns 
not later than May Ist, 1921, and if possible, tell us 
what progress you are making in the promotion work. 
The sole object of all the gathering of this data is to 
learn what you have done, what you can do and if you 
will promote our work in a systematic and energetic 
manner. 

Trusting you will continue to respond in the splendid 
manner which you have to date, and do the work in 
the spirit in which your Committee is undertaking the 
same, we are . 

Very truly yours, 
Tue TrapeE DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, 
Paul F. Brandstedt, Chairman. 





Book of Metal Statistics Shows 
Wide Range of Prices. 

The fourteenth annual edition of “Metal Statistics 
1921,” published by the American Metal Market and 
Daily Iron and Steel Report, New York City, gives 
a comprehensive survey of prices of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals for several years past. 

All the iron and steel production statistics of the 
book are taken from the reports issued by the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, while the production sta- 
tistics of other metals are based on the figures fur- 
nished by the United States Geological Survey. 

In addition, this volume contains much valuable in- 
formation on a variety of miscellaneous subjects, such 
as cement production, graphite, petroleum and gas, 
tungsten, terms of payment and units of sale, specifica- 
tions of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
and grades and descriptions of copper. 





Names Committees of Michigan 
Sheet Metal Association. 


To carry on the various functions of the organiza- 
tion until the next convention, Charles C. Heth, Presi- 
dent, Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, 


has appointed the following committees : 


Resolutions; Joseph Van Rossum, Grand Rapids; George 
Van Landegend, Holland; A. M. Basman, Detroit. 

Auditing: C. H. Dart, Port Huron; A. F. Martin, Saginaw; 
Wallace Candler, Detroit. 

Membership: John S. Clark, Detroit; C. Schiesewitz, Pon- 
tiac; George E. Guilloz, Detroit; Peter Feltman, Muskegon; 
W. J. Porter, Lansing. 

Place of Meeting: G. E. Fitzgerald, Battle Creek; C. M. 
Hart, Bay City; A. S. Albright, Saginaw. 

Nominating: Homer Brundage, Kalamazoo; H. Rhodes, 
Grand Rapids; Frank Dempsey, Detroit. 

Educational: John Harlan, Flint; John Meulenberg, Kala- 
mazoo; Fred Hossie, Flint. 

Legislation and Grievance: J. A. Shouldice, Battle Creek; 
A. Meulenberg, Kalamazoo; Walter Rogers, Detroit. 

Program: Frank Daly, Jackson; A. N. Case, Jackson; F. E. 


Ederle, Grand Rapids. 
Sergeant-At-Arms: Mark Woodbury, Owosso. 





It is not the place nor the condition, but the mind 
alone, that can make one happy or miserable.—L’Es- 
trange. 
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Greenberg Talks About Giving and Receiving and Says 


It Is Important to Know Which Comes First. 


The Burglar, the Gambler, the Pickpocket, the Liar, the Sneak 
and the Slicker All Want to Get but Do Not Want to Give. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD by J. C. Greenberg, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


(Copyright 1921 by J. C. Greenberg.) 


Let us have a little talk about giving and receiving. 
The reason I am tackling this subject is, that every- 
body with whom I come in contact with always says, 
“Gimme.” It seems that the Gimmes is a disease that 
sticks like a Dutch Uncle. Everybody wants, but no- 
body seems to want to give. 

Which in your mind comes first? Give or Receive? 
How do you do business? Do you Give to Get—or 
do you Get to Give? 

No, brother, this is not a 
joke, it is a real, important 
question, and your entire 
success depends on it. 

Unless you know the right 
answer you will fail just as 
certain as you are alive and 
kicking. Now let’s go to it 
and get at the principle in- 
volved. 

Some men say, “I must 
get first, so I will have some- 
thing to give.” Others say, 
“T will give first, so I will get 
in return.” Both claim that 
their system is right. Now 
what are we going to do? = 
One of them is wrong. We 
can see that all right—but 
which one is it? 

When you want an acre of 
corn, what do you do? You 
give to the earth a seed, and 
in return you get the corn. 
You give fertilizer and you 
get better nourished corn. 


we receive. 
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and you get intellect. You 

give your body exercise, and you get developed muscle. 
You give kindness, and you get kindness in return. 
You give a smile; and you get a smile. 

You give more fire, and you get more heat. You 
give service and you get reward. It is a case of the 
law of cause and effect. The cause always comes first, 
and the effect always is sure to follow. It is against 
the law of Nature to have the effect come before the 
cause. To expect this, would be to expect the son to 
he born before the father. 

We are not in business to get before we give. To 
expect success along this line is a fallacy of the worst 
sort. Remember that business is service, and service 
is the cause which results in profit, which is the effect. 

Little service, little profit. Great service, great profit. 
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Whatever we have has been re- 
ceived from others. The wood and 
iron and wool for our houses and 
clothes and books came to us 
through countless processes of 
labor and science from millions 
of our fellow men. What we our- 
selves contribute to the sum of 
commodities and services is infin- 
itesimal in comparison with what 
Not one of us could 
make a pair of shoes, for example, 
by the methods of today—begin- 
ning with the hide and working 
out all the science and skill and 
inventions, building the machines, 
constructing the railroads for haul- 
ing the hide and other shoe-mak- 
ing supplies, and performing the 
thousands of operations from raw 
material to finished product. We 
give, then, because we have re- 
ceived and in order that we may 


You can not demand the profit before you have ren- 
dered the service. To expect the profit first is insanity. 
Let me prove this to you in such a manner that you 
will always remember it. 

Suppose a customer asks you to come and look at 
his furnace. It does not give heat. When you get 
down to his cellar, you see Mr. Customer argue with 
thé furnace. He says, “Hey, Furnace, Give me Heat.” 
The Furnace says, “Give me coal and I will give you 

heat.” The customer says, 
= “Nothing doing. You won't 
get an ounce of coal till you 
come across with the heat.” 

You would run out of that 
man’s cellar and tell the 
world that he is crazy. Yet, 
go per cent of the business 
men of today are demanding 
the very same thing. They 
are demanding profit without 
service. 

The man in the cellar says, 
“T want to get heat, but I do 
not want to give coal.” 

Believe me, brother, you 
can not get unless you give. 
And you must give cheer- 
fully. A grouchy giver does 
not deserve to get—and 
usually does not get what he 
wants. 

Here is something for you 
to think about. The burglar, 
the gambler, the pickpocket, 
the second story worker, the 
liar, the sneak, the slicker— 
all want to get, but do not 
want to give. They get away with it sometimes, but 
they lose out on self-respect, and the respect of others. 

The sensible man who gives, in order to get, will 
succeed because he has self-respect and gets the respect 
of others. Without self-respect and the respect of 
others, you are a crooked stick, and can not possibly 
succeed. 

Be a giver, and you are planting the seed which will 
eventually make you a receiver. It takes a seed in 
order to make things grow. Service is the seed of 
business. Waste the seed, and there is no business. 

Remember always—give comes first, and get comes 
afterward. Give is the cause of get, which is the 
effect. : 

Fire is cause; heat is effect. 
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Service is cause; profit effect. 

Cause is give; effect is receive. 

Just try to beat this law of Nature, and you will 
wind up in the poor house just as sure as you are read- 
ing this, because the law of Nature says, Give in order 
to Get. She proves it to the disobedient, by giving 
them to the poor house, and the poor house gets them. 
Give and get is positive, and it proves itself in spite of 
all you can do. 

Which is first, Give, or Get? Thank you. I thought 
so. 





| 
Terre Haute Local Entertains 
Sheet Metal Contractors. 


In pursuance of the custom recently adopted by the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, the 
Indianapolis Local was invited to visit the Terre Haute, 
Indiana, Local, March 23rd. 

In order to get the utmost benefit from the coming 
together of so many men interested in the sheet metal 
trade, it was decided to call the meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Indiana at 3:00 o’clock of the same day. 

When the Board of Directors was called to order it 
was found that all the directors were present, some of 
them coming from the extreme corners of the state. 

State Secretary Ralph R. Reeder of Indianapolis 
explained the purpose of the meeting, namely, the dis- 
cussion of questions still unsettled from the resolutions 
passed at the state convention. 

The Board of Directors remained in session until 
7:00 o'clock in the evening of March 23rd. 

Among the important things acted upon by the Board 
were: first, a Committee appointed to devise a plan for 
districting the state to increase the membership. Sec- 
ond, instructing the Secretary to have the Indiana 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association incorporated 
under the state laws of Indiana. Third, that the As- 
sociation go on record as being absolutely opposed to 
price fixing. Fourth, the Secretary was instructed to 
make reports to locals, from time to time, of anything 
that might be of interest to them. Fifth, that a roster 
of the membership be printed annually after the state 
convention. Sixth, that a uniform emblem, or trade- 
mark be adopted and a Committee was appointed for 
that purpose. 

At the conclusion of the meeting of the Board of 
Directors, a banquet was held at the Elks Club at Terre 
Haute with fifty-five persons in attendance, including 
members of the Indianapolis Local, members of the 
Indiana Jobbers and Salesmen’s Auxiliary, sheet metal 
contractors from Terre Haute and from other cities. 

After the banquet those in attendance adjourned to 
the chambers of the Associated Building Contractors 
where President Dudley of Terre Haute Local an- 
nounced that the gathering was to be a “Love Feast.” 

Joseph C. Gardner, President Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association of Indiana gave a short talk on the 
state association. He was followed by E. W. Norman, 
President of the Indiana Auxiliary, who assured the 
members that the next convention would far surpass 
the past one, stating that arrangements were well under 
way for a much larger display room and that already 
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reservations were being made for space, two having 
been received at the Terre Haute meeting. 

Secretary Reeder talked very earnestly on the doings 
of the state association and gave a synopsis of what 
had taken place at the Board of Directors meeting in 
the afternoon. 

He urged the necessity of full cooperation of the 
entire membership with the officers and members of 
the Auxiliary in order to make the Indiana Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association the biggest and best 
of its kind in America. 

J. D. Ortmeyer of Evansville, Treasurer of the State 
Association, spoke on the justice and wisdom of help- 
ing the Auxiliary because the Auxiliary helps the con- 
tractors’ association. 

C. T. Tarpenning, President of the Indianapolis 
Local, discussed the topic of apprenticeship. 

Joseph E. Mattingly gave a highly instructive talk 
on the necessity of reading trade journals and how to 
read them. 

The meeting adjourned with a unanimous vote of 
thanks to the Terre Haute Local for the friendliness 
and liberality of their entertainment. 

The sheet metal contractors who visited the Terre 
Haute Local, March 23rd, are as follows: 


Joseph Gardner, President State Association, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

J. D. Ortmeyer, Treasurer State Association, Evansville, 
Indiana. 

Ralph R. Reeder, Secretary State Association, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

A. P. Schmitt, 
Indiana. 

C. R. Oberholtzer, Director State Association, Angola, 


Indiana. . 
Leslie Beach, Director State Association, Richmond, Indi- 


Director State Association, Evansville, 


ana. 

John C. Kreidt, Director State Association, Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana. 

W. F. Stockford, Director State Association, South Bend, 
Indiana. 

John Balkema, Director State Association, Lafayette, Indi- 

ana. 

C. T. Tarpenning, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Krank Doyle, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

J. F. Boehm, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Homer Selch, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Chas. FE. Stevenson, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

T. V. Lavery, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

S. Beck, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Albert Schacke, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

J. B. Bovell, Paris, Illinois. 

J. T. Pope, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

H. W. Neal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Wm. E. Reno, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

W. S. Waters, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Joseph E. Mattingly, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

H. «. Bornman, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Chas. W. Fryberger, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

L. W. Fryberger, Rockville, Indiana. 

Frank Lauck, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The following members of the Indiana Salesmen’s 
and Jobbers’ Auxiliary were among those who visited 
the Terre Haute Local, March 23rd: 


E. W. Norman, President, Indianapolis, Indiana.. 
Carl Roth, Vicé-President, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
H. L. Beaman, Secretary, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
John C. Henley, Treasurer, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
E. E. Griffith, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Paul Jordon, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

F. A. Wilkening, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

O. Voorhees, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

W. R. Lawson, Elgin, Illinois. 

Geo. C. Patterson, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

L. P. Roth, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

M. R. Williams, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

A. C. Richards, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Don’t let your keenness overshadow your kindness. 
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Defines Trade Solder Terms. 


Trade usage and trade parlance very often create 
conditions and terms which, although common, per- 
haps are not fully understood by many who use them, 
says the Chan-Farco Beacon, house organ of the 
Chandler & Farquhar Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Considerable confusion has always been set up be- 
cause of these trade names. Sometimes a maker offers 
(Guaranteed which he knows contains 48-52. 

Almost all the trade solders are marked “half and 
half,” in addition to the trade name, making them 
read—“Warranted Half and Half,” “Guaranteed Half 
and Half,” “Standard Half and Half,” and so on. 

Often the buyer is only familiar with the idea that 
he ought to have a 50-50 solder and is misled by the 
expression “half and half,” which is often carried on 
bars with the trade names. 

We believe that it would be best for all concerned if 
solder bars were marked plainly 50-50, or 48-52, or 
40-00, no matter what name they might have, so that 
the buying trade would know exactly what it was get- 
ting. In the long run this would be the safest policy 
to pursue. 

In general, a man doing soldering wants the easiest 
flow and the strongest material that he can get. 

lor all general purposes, this is the 50-50 mixture. 
The class of work will allow him to reduce the tin 
content, as for instance in the radiator trade ; there the 
40-60 mixture is the most common one. 

On the other hand, we find the radiator manutfac- 
turers buying the 50-50 when they are obliged to do 
work by hand, as for instance in patching and cor- 
recting leakages. 

Sometimes the 60 tin, 40 lead is used on work 
where the cost of the material is of no importance, and 
the work is intricate or complicated, and no particular 
strength in the joint is required. 

In general, the ease with which the solder can be 
handled by hand is improved in proportion to the tin 
content. 

l‘or all general purposes, the 50-50 solder is the most 
satisfactory material. 





Gets Quick Returns from Ad 
in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

Please discontinue my ad in your classified column 
as it has brought me the desired results. Although | 
had confidence in your publication from the start, I 
was agreeably surprised by the quick returns received 
from the ad. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. A. DUNCAN. 
Dallas, Texas, April 4, 1921. 





Opens a New Tin Shop. 

W. D. Ray, an expert tinner, has opened a new tin 
shop in Harrisonville, Missouri. His shop is located 
in the rear of the Will Clements hardware and imple- 
ment store, on the southwest corner of the public 
square. | 
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Stop Burning Up Homes. 


The housing problem is one of the great issues of 
the day. All unnecessary construction was forbidden 
during the war, and now that the restrictions have been 
withdrawn the high prices of materials and labor and 
industrial troubles have tended to reduce the amount 
of building. 

In many industrial centers newcomers are unable to 
get houses to live in, rents have gone up, and the situa- 
tion has become so serious that state and municipal 
commissions are seeking a solution. 

Why not stop burning up the existing buildings, if 
there are not enough to go around and more can not be 
built under existing conditions ? 

Thousands of homes are burned each month, most 
of them through carelessness. If housing is so im- 
portant, if homes are so hard to find, why not be careful 
with those that we have? 

Apply fire prevention methods. Be careful about 
matches, smoking, lighting and heating apparatus and 
gasolene. 


Clear out the rubbish, inspect the flues, watch the 
shingle roofs 

Conservation is the order of the day, and if the 
shortage of dwellings will cause householders to be 
careful about the hazards of their homes 
criminal cause of that shortage will be greatly reduced. 


fire one 








Notes and Queries. 
Williamson Warm Air Furnace. 
From Louis I. Drackert, Tipton, Missouri 
Please advise who manufactures the Williamson 
underfeed warm air furnace. 
Ans.—W illiamson Cincinnati, 


()hio. 


Heating Company, 
Electric Pump. 
From Louis I. Drackert, Tipton, Missouri. 
Can you tell me who makes an electric pump ? 
Ans.—<Automatic Electric Pump Company, Daven- 
port, lowa; Dayton-Dowd Company, Quincy, Illinois ; 
American Well Works, Aurora, 
Pumping Machinery Company, 122 Curtis Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Illinois; Economy 


Columbia Food Chopper. 
rom A. J. Harlander, Ellsworth, Wisconsin. 
Can you tell me who makes the Columbia food chop- 
per and where I can get repairs for same? 
Ans.—Peden Iron and Steel Company, Houston, 
Texas. 
Furnace to Heat Soldering Irons. 
‘rom Barth and Sons, East Side Square, Lamar, Missouri. 
Kindly advise us where we can buy a furnace to 
heat soldering irons using acetylene gas as fuel. 
Ans.—Barton Battery Company, 3945 Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
Bronze Nails. 


Novelty Sheet Metal Works, 1243 Fourth Street, San Diego, 
California. 


We would like to know where we can purchase 
six and eight penny cast or drawn bronze nails. 

Ans.—Phosphor Bronze Smelting Company, 2200 
Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Ed- 
win B. Stimpson Company, 68 Franklin Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 





Wi eekly Report 


General Conditions in the Steet Industry. 





of the Markets 


Review of 


Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 





CHIEF WAREHOUSE INTERESTS 
REDUCE STEEL PRICES. 


Price reductions were announced the past week by 
the leading warehouse interests in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, Boston and other 
cities. 

In New York structural shapes were cut from 3.58 
to 3.23, plates from 3.78 to 3.23, blue annealed sheets 
from 4.68 to 4.13, black sheets from 6 to 5.28 and gal- 
vanized from 7.13 to 6.28 cents. 

In addition, steel bars were reduced from 3.48 to 
3.13 and machine bolts were listed at 50 per cent off 
instead of 25 for large sizes and 50 and Io per cent off 
for small sizes in the place of 35 per cent. 

These prices are f. o. b. warehouse, and the trucking 
charge within the Metropolitan district is 10 cents 100 
pounds. This trucking charge was reduced from 15 
cents about two weeks ago. 

The new wholesale lists in Chicago show shapes as 
being cut from 3.58 to 3.23, bars from 3.48 to 3.13. 
blue annealed sheets from 4.68 to 4.13, black from 5.75 
to 5.40 and galvanized from 7.10 to 6.40 cents. 

Jobbers report large stocks and a continued dearth of 
orders, and mills have cut into what little business there 
was by filling small orders at a discount. 

An encouraging feature of the market was the pick- 
up in the volume of orders coming in from automobile 
manufacturers, pipe makers and the building trades. 

In some instances, independent mils were enabled 
to increase production to 35 or 40 per cent, but already 
there are indications that they will not be able to hold 
this rate. 

Strong rumors are being circulated in Wall Street 
to the effect that before the annual meeting, the United 
States Steel Corporation will post a new schedule of 
prices containing drastic reductions. 

If the leading interest inaugurates a price war, the 
independents will be forced again to reduce wages. 

The leading interest is maintaining its wage scale 
throughout every phase. It has not reduced wages in 
the coke fields nor has a cut been made in the Lake 
Superior iron mines owned by the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company, a subsidiary of the corporation, although the 
independent operators cut wages in the middle of 
February. 


Steel. 

The largest export rail order placed in the United 
States in many months is that of 10,000 tons of steel 
rails, announced Saturday by the United States Steel 
Products Company, the export subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

The rails‘ are for the South Manchurian Railway 
Company, whose inquiry for the material has been in 
the market for several weeks. 

The rails will be rolled in the works of the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Company. The price was not announced. 


Iron and steel exports in February, according to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, totaled 
393,328 tons, as against 547,394 tons in January. Pig 
iron shipped abroad in February aggregated 1,307 tons, 
as compared with 3,710 tons in January. 


Copper. 

Home consumers of copper are still very conserva- 
tive. Having small needs, relatively, they are making 
only few purchases from day-to-day. 

Thus far very little improvement is noted in tHe 
demand from consumers of highly finished products 
and some of the manufacturing plants are making 
material for stock rather than to make further reduc- 
tion in output but even with this help, it is doubtful if 
current consumption is over an average rate of 50,- 
000,000 pounds a month. 

Even with the reduced United States zinc output 
and imports down to 30,000,000 pounds, about 60,- 
000,000 pounds of refined copper will be available from 
current production. 

It is evident that a strong effort should be made to 
have South American properties curtail production as 
well as those in the United States. 

It is pointed out, however, that an import duty may 
he levied unless South American interests show a dis- 
position to codperate for the good of the entire in- 
dustry. 

The Phelps Dodge Company announced early in the 
week that it would close down its mines and smelters 
at Douglas, Arizona, and Nacozari, Mexico (some 70 
miles below the border at Douglas), on April 15. 

These properties are known as the Copper Queen 
and the Montezuma Copper Company. The Burro 
Mountain property was shut down a short time ago. 

These properties together produced 21,766,836 
pounds of copper during January, 1918. 

During March the output was 9,244,000 pounds, the 
largest production for any single month since January, 
1919. More or less development work will be carried 


on. 
Tin. 

Imports of tin for the entire first quarter of this 
year totaled only 4,823 tons a monthly average of 1,607 
tons as compared with 3,750 tons as a monthly average 
for the five years prior to 1915. In 1918 the monthly 
average was as high 4,862 tons. 

There are heavy stocks of foreign tin in New York 
(3,467 tons) but very little of it is being offered at . 
present market prices. 

Current imports are abnormally small but increased 
domestic smelting of Bolivian ores will account for 
part of this. 

Consumers in the United States do not show the 
slightest interest and it is no exaggeration to say that 
there continues to be no demand for tin from that 
quarter. 
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Until there is a consuming demand those who be- 
lieve in tin“Must wait before there is much chance of 
their operations to make better prices successful. 


Lead. 


Sellers of lead in New York stiffened their prices 
some 5 points and are now asking 4.60 cents with 4.50 
a fair settling price. Bids of 4.40 were made. 

In St» Louis 4.15 avas bid, 4.35 asked and 4.25 is a 
fair settling price. The leading interest continues to 
quote 4.10 cents for St. Louis and 4.25 cents a pound 
for New York, but it is reported that none is available 
at these prices. 

High grade sulphide ore is now quoted at $44.10 and 
the 80 per cent grades $42.50. 

Prices have advanced 25 points in the Chicago mar- 
ket. American pig lead has increased from $4.50 per 
hundred pounds to $4.75, and bar lead from $5.25 to 
$5.50 per hundred pounds. 

Sheet lead, full coils, has gone up from $7.50 to 
$7.75 per hundred pounds and cut coils from $7.75 to 
$8.00 ‘per hundred pounds. 


Solder. 


No further changes have occurred in Chicago prices 
of.solder. The quotations now in effect are as follows: 
Warranted, 50-50, per hundred pounds, $20.75 ; Com- 
mercial, 45-55, per hundred pounds, $19.25 ; Plumbers’, 
per hundred pounds, $18.00. 


Zinc. 


Zinc prices were again unchanged at 4.60 for St. 
Louis and 5 cents a pound (settling), New York. 

In the Joplin district sellers of zinc ores are holding 
firm and the general tone of the market was much 
stronger last week. 


The immense reserve stock does not seem to depress 
prices to any marked degree as they are strongly held 
and can be so held indefinitely. 

Joplin shipments last week amounted to 6,572 tons, 
as against 6,374 tons the week before, while shipments 
since Jan. I total 16,482 tons, as compared with 75,184 
tons during. the corresponding period last year. 

High grade sulphide ore is quoted at $24.90. Prime 
Western 60 per cent zinc at $22.50, and premium the 
same, while fines and slimes are quoted $18.00@21.00. 


Sheets. 


According to most of the reports in the sheet trade, 
the demand continues to broaden, but at the same 
time no increase in the rate of production is recorded. 

Apparently the increase in demand is not entirely 
making up for the playing out of old business. 

All the demand for sheets is in small tonnages, and 
that accounts for its being widespread without produc- 
ing a heavier operation. 


Only one line of consumption shows any great im- 
provement, that line being the automobile industry. By 
comparison with the practically complete stagnation 
in the call for automobile sheets recently there is now a 
fair degree of activity. 

In but a very small proportion of the cases is there 
any new buying, the demand taking the form of re- 
leases against orders previously suspended, these 
suspensions as a rule having occurred last December 
or earlier. - 
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It will be several weeks in most cases, and a couple 
months or more in others, before inventories are so 
reduced that the chief consumption will be against fresh 
purchases. 

Of course, it remains to be seen whether the activity 
in building automobiles will continue or increase. 
Prior to the Winter of 1919-20, when there was heavy 
buying, this interesting article was strictly a seasonal 
commodity and the present time should represent the 
height of the season. 


Tin Plate. 


The tin plate market continues to drag along, with 
scarcely any change in the quantity of demand or the 
production, and no change in the price, which with 
the mills is strictly the regular price of $7.00 per base 
box, 100-pound. 

Consumers are buying tin plate only as they abso- 
lutely must have deliveries, and the buying seems to 
be very small and it is no secret that even with pro- 
duction as light as it is no small proportion of the 
output is being stocked at the mills. There seems to 
be no doubt now that this year’s consumption will be 
unusually light. 


As to prices, there is nothing new. The situation 
has settled down to a condition that the independents 
will not reduce their prices in advance of a reduction 
by the Steel Corporation, and the Steel Corporation 
will not reduce its price on tin plate unless or until 
it makes its general reduction in its steel prices. 

The leading interest seems to be operating at around 
50 per cent. As to the independents, many plants are 
closed, while those operating are at various rates, only 
one plant, though it is quite a large one, being reported 
as in practically full operation. The average among 
all the independents may be guessed at between 30 and 
40 per cent. 

In the Chicago market, coke plates have declined in 
price from $16.30 for the 20x28 cokes 180 pounds to 
$15.90, and other weights in proportion. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
should be considered as nominal are as follows: Old 
steel axles, $14.00 to $14.50; old iron axles, $24.00 to 
$25.00; steel springs, $12.00 to $12.50; No. 1 wrought 
iron, $10.50 to $11.00; No. 1 cast, $14.00 to $14.50; 
all per net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are 
quoted as follows, per pound: Light copper, 7 cents; 
light brass, 4 cents; lead, 3 cents, zinc, 2 cents; cast 
aluminum, 10 cents. 


Pig Iron. 

The pig iron market is still dull and quiet, and 
stocks in the hands of consumers are abnormally low, 
so low in fact that if any revival of business should 
make its appearance makers would be hard put to fill 
the demand. 

In some quarters it is anticipated that just such a 
contingency will arise in the not distant future, and 
several speculative interests are backing their judg- 
ment to the extent of buying at present low prices 
against the “rebound” as they characterize it. 

The actual buying to date has been very light, but 
active negotiations are under way. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 


The prices and discounts quoted on this and the following pages, are, for the most part, subject to change without notice. Owing 
to the unsettled conditions of the markets and the shortage of materials it is practically impossible for any manufacturer to 


guarantee his prices for any given length of time. 








METALS 
PIG IRON. 
Northern Fdy. No. 2......$25 70 
Southern Fdy. No. 2...... 33 17 
Lake Sup. Charcoal....... 38 50 
Malleable ..ccccoocsccece -- 27 20 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 

TIN PLATES. 
Per Box 
Ic 14x20 112sheets $12 60 
IX BERBO. ccccoseces 14 55 
IXX 14EBO.. ccccrces 15 70 
IXXX BERD. cccccescss 16 90 
IXXXX 14K20....ccreces 18 10 
Ic Ps 648 se e000 25 20 
IX eee 29 10 
IxXX a oe aan aanin 31 40 
IXXX SORTS. wc cccccces 33 80 
IXXXX SORES. ccccecsces 36 20 

COKE PLATES 
Cokes, 180 Ibs.... 20x28 $15 90 
‘Cokes, 200 Ibs.... 20x28 16 10 
Cokes, 214 Ibs....PC 20x28 16 45 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....IX 20x28 18 60 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


Base per 100 Ibs. $4 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK. 


No. 18-20...... per 100 Ibs. $5 20 
No. 22-24.....-- per 100 Ibs. 5 25 
WE. Bic ccccecs per 100 Ibs. 5 30 
NO. 37. .cccccee per 100 lbs. 5 35 
We. 88.. .cccses per 100 Ibs. 5 40 
No. 29 .per 100 Ibs. 5 50 
GALVANIZED. 
We. 16...cccees ner 100 Ibs. $5 65 
No. 18-20...... per 100 lbs. 5 80 
No. 22-24 .per 100 Ibs. 5 95 
We. 26. .ccccecs per 100 Ibs. 6 10 
We. BF. cceccses per 100 Ibs. 6 25 
Me. BB.cccccess per 100 Ibs. 6 40 
wNo. 30...-c0e0- per 100 Ibs. 6 90 
BAR SOLDER. 
Warranted, 
$O-86. wc ccces per 100 Ibs. $20 75 
Commercial, 

SBE. oc ccces per 100 Ibs. 19 25 
Plumbers’...... per 100 Ibs. 18 £0 
ZINC. 
Pre rrereT TT TTT $5.15 
SHEET ZINC. 

13¢ 


Cask lots 
Less than cask lots 


COPPER. 
Copper Sheet, mill base....$0 20 
LEAD. 
American Pig ......-..ceee- $4 75 
PP -cuccce das eneedegeesvess 5 50 
Sheet. 
Full coils..... per 100 lbs. $7 75 
Cut coils..... per 100 Ibs. 8 00 
TIN. 
Pig tin....... eccccccccceses 82%c 
Gee Ci. ccc cccccvscccceseede 34%4c 














ADZES. 
Carpenters’. 
0 a Per doz. $29 00 
Coopers’. 
eee Net 
WERT D coccvccecensssceves Net 
Railroad. 
eer Per doz. $30 00 
AMMUNITION. 
Shells, Loaded, Peters. 
Loaded with Black Powder, 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 
POMS ccceccccecoqceces 18% 


Winchester. 
Smokeless Repeater Grade, 15% 
Smokeless Leader Grade...15% 


Bene PewGes ..s.cvccccwcss 15% 
S.. . < 
Sere ee 18% 
RIGS ccceccesanceecococves 18% 
Dee Ge. auicei dense saccces 18% 
Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester 7-8 gauge 10&7144% 
” 9-10 gauge 10&744% 
11-28 gauge 10&74%% 
Powder. Each 
DuPont's Sporting, kegs. .$11 25 
3 = % kegs 3 10 
DuPont’s Canisters, 1-lb.. 56 
- kegs.. 22 00 
” % kegs 5 75 
™ canisters 1 00 
Hercules ‘“E.C.,” kegs...... 22 50 
Hercules “‘Infallible,” 25-can 
0 a ee en 22 00 
Hercules ‘‘Infallible,” 10-can 
SOD kc rcnstucneseuces 9 00 
Hercules “E.C.” and “Infal- 
te,” CRMINVETS. 225s cess 1 00 
Hercules W. A. 30 Cal. Rifle, 
SE... o-xendcedsewenes 1 25 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 
ee er 1 25 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
eer Tee eee 1 00 
ANVILS. 


Solid Wrought...23 & 23\%c per lb. 


ASBESTOS. 
Paper up to 1/16 10c per Ib. 
Millboard 3/32 to %..10%c per Ib. 
Corrugated Paper (250 


i & Seay: $6.50 per 100 lbs. 
DEE os 060 60senests llc per Ib. 
AUGERS, 

Boring Machine..... 40@40&10% 
Carpenter’s Nut........cccee: 50% 
Hollow. 
Bonney’s........ per doz. $30 00 
Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well...30% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in. 
reesdesenweete per doz. $14 00 
Ship. 
WOOD sewsever cesecesveceuns Net 
AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled...per doz. $0 65 
No. 1050 Handled ” 1 40 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 a 85 
Harness. 
CONOR. kcccecses “s 1 05 
POG. ccicncesss ” 1 00 
Peg. 
Shouldered ...... - 1 60 
PER ccsccsee - 75 








Scratch, 
No. IS, socket 
Handled ..... per doz. $ 2 50 
No. 344 Goodell- 
. Pratt, list leas........ 35-40% 
No. 7 Stanley...per doz. $ 2 25 
AXES. 
First Quality, Single 
Bitted, 3 to 4 1b., per doz. 16 50 
First Quality Double 
Pees per doz. 22 50 
Broad. 
Plumbs. Can. Pat., 6-lb. 65 00 
Single Bitted (without handles). 
Plumbs, 4%-lb........... 19 50 
Double Bitted (without handles). 
Piumbe, <4%6-IB....ccccsss 23 50 
BAGS, PAPER, NAIL. 
Pounds 10 16 20 25 
Per 1000..$5 00 6 50 750 9 00 
BALANCES, SPRING. 
Ee Net 
REP “‘ahiteesnedueradewea te Net 
BARS, WRECKING. 
ee ee rere $0 45 
ae FB ae or ere 0 75 
ee Se errr errr 0 86 
as et ls ss Saawe'e oxen 0 85 
ae es SK acaescncaeed 0 90 
BASKETS, 
Clothes. 9 
Small Willow...per doz. $15 00 
Medium Willow. - 17 00 
Large Willow... - 20 00 
Galvanized. 1 bu. 1% bu. 
Pa Gihawceadouns $16 08 $18 72 
BEATERS. 
Carpet. Per doz. 


No. 7 Tinned Spring Wire. .$1 10 


No. 8 Spring Wire Cop- 
DOUG édaceneesiaccbaness 1 50 

Se oe Rs caawdeeawewe 1 75 
Egg. Per doz. 

No. 50 Imp. Dover........ $1 10 

No. 102 a Tinned 1 35 

No. 150 “ - hotel 2 10 

No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned 2 1 

No. 13 - - - 3 30 

No. 15 a " " 3 60 

No. 18 . = - 4 50 
Hand, 

8 9 10 12 

Per doz.$11 50 13 00 14 75 18 00 
Moulders’. 

Peer er Per doz. 20 00 

BELLS. 

Call. 

38-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 

Bronzed base....per doz. $5 50 
Cow. 

PEE oics wee seseeunsans 30% 
Door. Per doz. 

New Departure Automatic $7 50 
Rotary. 


3 -in. Old Copper Bell... 6 00 
3 -in. Old Capper Bell, 

fancy 8 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell 6 00 
3%-in. Nickeled Steel Bell 6 50 


serene 








Hand. 
Hand Bell polished List plus 15% 
White Metal...... = 15% 
Nickel Plated..... - 5% 
BNE Kccvccsocces = 10% 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School, steel 
QNOYS ..csece eesasceaven 30% 
Farm, Ibs.. 40 50 75 100 
Each ....$3 00 3 75 6 50 7 25 





BEVELS, TEE. 
Stanley’s Rosewood handle, new 


Me 60640000 060008666008 .-Nets 
Stanley iron handle....... ---Nets 
BINDING CLOTH. 

MEGS cccvcccccencsses oceee 5BR 
DD ~ticeceusneseoanneness - 40% 
Pore «60% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
Jennings Pattern...... «+--Net 
PONE GaP. cccccscs List plus 56% 
Ford’s Ship..... = “ 6% 
TTT Tere sececee eee B5% 
Russell Jennings......plus 20% 
Clark’s Expansive........3838%% 
Steer’s “‘ Small list, $22 00..5% 
” “ Large “ $26 00..56% 
Be. ORR. iscnnacane rrret | +) 
Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 
Ot éenteetaewee List plus 5% 
“Nivea obaceeateneu errere () 
Countersirk. 
No. 18 Wheeler’s..per doz. $2 25 
No. 20 ‘ay ee ” 3 00 
American Snailhead “ 1 75 
a Rese «cc © 2 00 
as Piatt cece ” 1 40 
Mahew’s Flat .... “™ 1 60 
- Sea wee 1 90 
Dowel. 
Russel Jennings......plus 20% 
Gimlet. 


Standard Double Cut Grogs $8 40 


Nail Metal Single 
a ees Gross $4 00—$5 00 
Reamer. 
Standard Square.....Deosz. §2 60 
American Octagon... “™ 2 60 
Screw Driver. 
No. 1 CommoS..ccccccscce re 


Bee. 3B Gea. cccsceteces 75 
BLADES, SAW. 
Wood. 
Disston 30-in. 
WM seeceeds ee 26 
$9 45 $10 @6 $9 45 
BLOCKS. 

THERE ccccccsccce YTTTITT oo.) 
DE ststeastuae cececccescunee 
BOARDS. 

Stove. Per doz. 
Pe sticewes cccccccencGae 6S 
eee «seee 16 05 
ne sseneden coccccceoe OS 
DE: “sestenaeens coocee OD 
BE cccdbmeandccecase -- 36 60 
ee: -aseess iebonen ssooe OOD 

Wash. 

No. 760, Banner Globe 
(single) ..... --per doz. $5 25 
No. 652, Banner Globe 
(single) ..... --per doz. 6 75 
No. 801, Brass King, per doz. 8 25 
No, 860, Single—Plain 
errr eeeceee ee 25 
BOLTS. 
Carriage, Machine, etc. 
Carriage, cut thread, %x6 
and sizes smaller and 
GNEF ccsauenswes - + -40-10% 
Carriage sizes larger and 
longer than %x6..... - -40-5% 
Machine, %x4 and sizes 


smaller and shorter...50-10% 


Machine, sizes larger and 
longer than %x4.........50% 
RG wacsacbawndss «+++ -65-10% 
BO scccecaveosense TETTTTiT >) 
Mortise, Door, 
TE, WER ccecsnces e +2 5% 


Gem, bronze plated....... 














